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(Speech at S. D. X. Convention.) 
|’ is a curious fact that almost 


since its inception, certainly 

since it became great and power- 
ful the newspaper press has been 
capitalizing evil. If the world were, 
in the phrase of the Episcopal litany, 
delivered from battle, murder and 
sudden death, many of our news- 
papers would be hard put to it to 
fill their pages. Reporters and cor- 
respondents are trained to tell the 
stories of crime and disaster. Sob 
sisters and feature men lend to the 
stories what Pooh Bah in the Mika- 
do called “corraborative detail in- 
tended to give an air of artistic veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and 
uninteresting statement of fact.” 
Editors know just how many pyra- 
mids in a head are necessary to 
properly excite readers over a mur- 
der of some obscure individual by 
another only saved from greater ob- 
scurity by being detected in crime. 
If a thing ought never to have hap- 
pened it is the thing which editors 
with most alacrity lay before their 
readers. This policy is no new 
thing. Even the criticism. of it 
which of late years has been so per- 
sistent is not new. 

Thomas Jefferson replied 
to a request for his opinion as to 
the way in which to conduct a news- 
paper, “I should answer by restrain- 
ing it to true facts and sound prin- 
ciples only. Yet I fear such a paper 
would find few subscribers... . 
Nothing can now be believed which 
is seen in a newspaper... I will 
add that the man who never looks 
into a newspaper is better informed 
than he who reads them, inasmuch 
as he who knows nothing is nearer 
to truth than he whose mind is filled 
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with falsehood and errors. He who 
reads nothing will still learn the 
great facts and the details are all 
false.” Not long after Jefferson’s 
time Dr. James Rush left a large 
fortune for the foundation of the 
Philadelphia Library, but he pro- 
vided that it should not contain 
newspapers or periodicals. He like- 
wise debarred current works of fic- 
tion, but was particularly severe on 
what he called “those teachers of 
disjointed thinking, the daily news- 
papers.” A later critic of journal- 
istic methods and manners, Mr. 
Peter Dunn, more widely known by 
his nom de plume of Mr. Dooley, 
who was himself one of the most 
alert and well equipped newspaper 
editors with whom I have ever been 
associated, makes characteristic 
comment upon the types of news 
which our American papers chiefly 
exploit, in this dialogue, the Hibern- 
ian brogue of which I will not at- 
tempt to imitate. 


“Sure, all that’s no news,” said 
Mr. Hennessy, discontentedly. “Has- 
n’t anything happened? MHasn’t 
anny wan been—been kilt?” 

“There ye ar-re,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Be news ye mane misfortune. I 
suppose near ivry wan does. What’s 
wan man’s news is another man’s 
troubles. In these hot days, I’d like 
to see a pa-aper with nawthin’ in it 
but affectionate wives an’ loyal hus- 
bands an’ prosp’rous, smilin’ people 
an’ money in th’ bank an’ three a 
day. That’s what I’m looking f’r 
in th’ hot weather.” 

“Th’ newspapers have got to print 
what happens,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“No,” said Mr. Dooley, “they’ve got 
to print what’s diff’rent. Whiniver 
they begin to put headlines on happi- 
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ness, contint, varchoo, an’ charity, 
I’ll know things is goin’ as wrong 
with this country as I think they 
ar-re ivry naytional campaign.” 

Mr. Dunn, in brief, recognized, as 
most working journalists recognize, 
the tendency of newspapers to lay 
stress upon the abnormal and par- 
ticularly the horrifying occurrences 
of the moment. Another satirist, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, in his 
play “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” neat- 
ly hits off the same tendency when 
he makes his reporter exult over be- 
ing lucky at happening to arrive at 
a house just as its head is passing 
away under particularly pitiful con- 
ditions. 

Is this to be the continuing policy 
of the newspaper profession? If 
we can only judge the future by the 
past, the answer must be in the 
affirmative. Crime, disease, disaster, 
death have always been the staple 
news upon which the intelligence of 
readers has been fed. And as the 
primary purpose of newspaper pub- 
lishing is to make money, this will 
continue to be the product offered 
to the public unless it shall appear 
that public taste is changing, and 
that some other journalistic goods 
will find a readier sale. I cannot 
in honesty say that there is as yet 
any evidence of such a change in 
the public taste. The most sensa- 
tional newspapers are still the 
papers with the largest circulation. 
But they are not the papers making 
the largest profit, and in that fact 
may lie hope for the correction of 
some of the more glaring evils in 
the newspapers of today. 

The appetite for sensationalism, 
like that for alcohol or drugs, grows 
with what it feeds upon. So long 
as mass circulation remains the 
thing the advertiser wants to buy 
the newspaper publisher will seek 
mass circulation in the easier way. 
But how long is this going to be the 


sole demand of the advertiser? 

It may be that in the purely ma. 
terial desires of the advertiser may 
rest the hope of improving the tone 
of the daily press. No one who is 
familiar with the advertising pages 
of the newspapers of twenty-tiye 
years ago can be blind to the re. 
markable improvement in cleanli- 
ness and tone which has been ef. 
fected in that branch of journalism. 
At that time the newspaper pub- 
lisher who thought of applying 
moral or ethical tests to his adver- 
tising columns was a rarity. In fact, 
he was almost non-existent. Those 
columns were filled with deceptive 
matter intended to lure money out 
of the pockets of suckers and into 
those of the wise guys of the times. 
They were disgracefully filled up 
with revolting advertisements of 
quack medicines, with detailed ac- 
counts of the symptoms of the dis- 
eases they professed to cure. That 
whiskey or other liquors should not 
be advertised was an idea that had 
occurred practically to no one. Even 
editors who kept their news columns 
clean left their advertising pages so 
wholly unregulated that they were 
a positive menace to society and un- 
fit for admission to decent homes. 


All that has been changed. It has 
been changed by efforts of the great 
advertisers guided and directed by 
the National Organization of Adver- 
tising Agents. Quack medicine ad- 
vertising has disappeared from the 
columns of practically all the better 
grade newspapers of the United 
States. It has not vanished because 
it is not offered. Every newspaper 
publisher is aware of the steady 
pressure from the manufacturers of 
these nostrums on his columns; but 
even in those instances in which he 
is not dominated by any ethical 
sentiment he has become convinced 
that it does not pay to take adver- 
tising of this character. The reputa- 
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ble business man, the merchant or 
manufacturer who desires to present 
high class goods in a way to com- 
mand respect and to attract the at- 
tention of people able to appreciate 
and purchase them, refuses nowa- 
days to have his advertising placed 
cheek by jowl with announcements 
which are either repugnant to the 
moral sense, offensive to the eye or 
which have for their chief purpose 
the luring of the unwary into un- 
wise speculation. As a result, ad- 
vertising of the discreditable class 
is confined to the less reputable 
newspapers while both in character 
and in typographical style the ad- 
vertising pages of the really great 
dailies have attained a degree of ex- 
cellence unthought of two decades 
ago. 

Although I am myself an editor 
and not associated with the adver- 
tising branch of the profession, I 
cheerfully concede that this notable 
reform was effected by the advertis- 
ing forces and, in the main, without 
active or influential support from 
the editorial room. 

Now, is that evil which has been 
so largely eradicated from the ad- 
vertising pages manifesting itself in 
new and even more hateful form in 
the news columns of the news- 
papers? So far as a very large por- 
tion of the newspaper press of the 
United States is concerned it un- 
questionably is. The practice of 
capitalizing evil, of laying stress on 
the abnormal in human life is mak- 
ing of too many first pages in our 
papers a discreditable contrast to 
the clean lines of the pages devoted 
to advertising. And the question in 
my mind is whether in time the ad- 
vertiser who refused to permit his 
announcements to stand side by side 
with offensive or revolting advertis- 
ing will not see that it is equally 
undesirable that they should appear 
in newspapers given over in the 


main to chronicling what is offen- 
sive in life or repugnant to ordinary 
decency. 

I think that in proportion as the 
newspapers discard sensationalism, 
and reject the merely startling news 
for helpful and constructive matter 
the profession of journalism will as- 
cend in dignity and prosperity. Just 
now there is some question as to 
whether it is a profession at all. 
The question was raised and an- 
swered in the negative by a very 
clever journalist in a recent number 
of the Century. His objection was 
that the journalist in face of the 
rapid concentration of the owner- 
ship of papers in millionaire hands 
could never hope to be more than an 
employee; could seldom hope to 
direct the policy of his paper or ex- 
press in it his own views unhamp- 
ered by the dictation of some supe- 
rior. To some extent this conten- 
tion is unanswerable. Perhaps it 
might be urged that few, if any, 
clergymen can express their views 
entirely without regard to the be- 
liefs or whims of the presbyteries or 
vestrymen who employ them. It 
may be urged that the law is not 
held the less a profession because 
more and more lawyers spend a 
large part of their lives as employees 
in great firms, while leaders of the 
profession are no less the salaried 
servants of the corporations employ- 
ing them because the more tactful 
word retained is employed instead of 
the word hired. Indeed no definition 
of the word “profession” bears any 
implication that the conditions of 
employment have anything whatso- 
ever to do with it. 

The definitions from the New Ox- 
ford Dictionary and from the latest 
edition of Webster are typical. 

Oxford Dictionary: “Profession. 
III. 6. The occupation which one 
professes to be skilled in and to fol- 
low. a. A vocation in which a pro- 
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fessed knowledge of some depart- 
ment of learning or science is used 
in its application to the affairs of 
others or in the practice of an art 
founded upon it. Applied specifical- 
ly to the three learned professions of 
divinity, law medicine; also to the 
military profession.” 

Webster. “Profession. 3. That 
of which one professes knowledge; 
the occupation, if not purely com- 
mercial, mechanical, agricultural, or 
the like, to which one devotes one’s 
self; a calling in which one professes 
to have acquired some special knowl- 
edge used by way either of instruct- 
ing, guiding, or advising others or of 
serving them in some art; calling; 
vocation; employment; as, the pro- 
fession of arms; the profession of 
chemist. The three professions, or 
learned professions, is a name often 
used for the professions of theology, 
law, medicine.” 

It is, therefore, rather the fact 
that a calling requires some intellec- 
tual preparation and that, in its 
practice, one uses his intellectual 
faculties rather than his hands, that 
sets off a profession from a trade or 
a business. 

It seems to me that another es- 
sential to a profession is that its 
practitioners should take pride in it, 
that they should feel themselves 
members of a dignified and honora- 
ble body, and by their actions con- 
tribute to its dignity and honor. No 
man can be very proud of a voca- 
tion in which he is compelled to do 
things that are repugnant to his 
sense of personal dignity. It may 
be urged that some of these acts are 
necessary to public safety and to the 
maintenance of public morals. 
Sometimes that plea has a certain 
force, but even so it does not whol- 
ly quiet the questionings of a sensi- 
tive spirit. In my earlier days in 
journalism I sometimes had a sort 
of feeling for the lad who accom- 
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panied the garbage collector on his 
daily rounds. This youth, whose 
duty it was to empty into the cart 
the pails and barrels of refuse dis. 
appeared one day. Somebody asked 
his boss what had become of him. 

“Oh,” was the response, “I had to 
let him go. He didn’t seem to take 
no pride in his work !” 

An extreme illustration, of course. 
In the apprentice stages of any call. 
ing there must always be disagree. 
able duties to perform. But dis. 
agreeable duties are not necessarily 
discreditable tasks and it is against 
the imposition of the latter upon the 
newer members of the profession 
that we should all vigorously pro- 
test. But the young journalist 
should not always feel that in reject- 
ing an assignment which grates 
upon his sense of the proprieties 
that he is doing a worthy thing. 

In my earliest days as a reporter 
I was given an assignment which at 
the time seemed to ask of me an 
intolerable thing. I was on the 
staff of a New Orleans newspaper 
and was the local correspondent for 
the New York World. It was at the 
time that General Grant was pass- 
ing away, and the Editor of the 
World telegraphed me to go out to 
Beauvoir and see Jefferson Davis, 
the former President of the late 
Confederacy, and get him to talk as 
to his opinion of Grant’s life and 
military service. I found out later 
that the World had asked two or 
three very eminent Southern jour- 
nalists to undertake the same assign- 
ment, but they refused because of 
their respect for the fallen Confeder- 
ate chieftain. I accepted the task 
with some trepidation and I may 
say here that I have never been sorry 
for it. For the hour that I spent 
with Mr. Davis on the broad veranda 
of his home overlooking the waters 
of the Mexican Gulf and the talk 
I had with him gave me an entirely 
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new conception of the character of 
the man who had gone down with 
his lost cause. Of course, he would 
not talk on the subject in which I 
was interested. The nearest he 
came to it was by saying that as 
long as General Grant was well and 
active in life he had refrained from 
expressing any critical opinion of 
him whatsoever, and he thought that 
that such an expression would be 
peculiarly ungracious, now that the 
Northern leader stood at the door of 
death. With youthful cheek, I said, 
“Am I to understand from that, Mr. 
President, that all that you could 
say would be in the nature of hostile 
criticism?” He hesitated a moment, 
smiled, and then knowing that I had 
been a resident of Boston, asked, 
“Can you tell me whether the old 
elm on Boston Common is still 
standing?” The question was en- 
tirely irrelevent to what we had 
been discussing, but it was the near- 
est I could get him to any remarks 
concerning General Grant. I did 
not like the assignment at the time 
it was given me, and yet more than 
once the recollection of that conver- 
sation has led me to be more toler- 
ant of people who typify causes in 
which I might not believe or in 
which the mass of our citizens do 
not believe. It led me to under- 
stand how men who are denounced 
as unpatriotic, antagonistic to the 
Constitution, Bolshevists, indeed, 
to use the cheapest of modern terms 
of detraction, may still be, in fact, 
kind of heart, refined of nature, and 
personally worthy of the love and 
admiration manifested toward them 
by their own followers. 

But I am straying somewhat from 
my subject. I wish to lay emphasis 
here today on the need for a type 
of journalism which instead of ex- 
patiating upon all the evil things, 
the depraving and disgusting things 
that happen in the world, shall lay 
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stress upon the good things. It so 
happens that the paper which I edit 
has this policy enforced upon it by 
the fundamental principle of the 
church by which it is published. 
Christian Scientists believe that to 
fill the mind with thoughts of sin, 
disease, disaster and death invari- 
ably produces upon the body mani- 
festations of evil or of sickness; and, 
accordingly, we publish a newspaper 
in which these matters are not mini- 
mized but actually ignored. In 
brief, instead of exploiting evil we 
headline happiness. 

Why is that not a good code for 
a journalist to follow? <A very dis- 
tinguished newspaper owner of the 
last generation once said when pro- 
test was made to him about his pub- 
lication of all the details of certain 
crimes that he was not so great as 
to refuse to report what God had 
permitted to happen. It was a well 
sounding phrase, but every day he 
violated its theory. Innumerable 
things that happened he could not 
and would not have reported. Nor 
would he have been frank enough to 
say that he conceived it to be his 
duty to publish in full the details 
of every deed inspired by the devil, 
and yet the one conception of duty is 
no more erroneous than the other. 
There is in life, in the social activi- 
ties of the day, plenty that is inter- 
esting and important and worthy 
of filling the space in our daily 
newspapers now given over to stories 
of crime and disaster. And just in 
proportion as the journalist turns 
his thought from the collection of 
news of a depressing character, he 
will find himself embarrassed by the 
wealth of news which stimulates 
man to increasing efforts toward the 
betterment of his kind. There is an 
old motto sometimes engraved upon 
sun dials, “I record only the sunny 
hours.” Why would that not be a 
good motto for a newspaper? 
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The editor who turns from the 
trivial will be amazed at the extent 
to which his view is broadened and 
his human sympathies enlarged. 
The Christian Science Monitor has 
come to be known as an interna- 
tional newspaper. It is read in every 
civilized country of the world, and 
in many uncivilized countries where 
there are outposts of English-speak- 
ing people, and it gathers its news 
from every quarter of the globe. To 
a very great extent, this interna- 
tional viewpoint is forced upon it by 
its rejection of all that is trivial, 
hurtful, or degrading in subject. 
Neighborhood news is too often 


trivial news, and so it very quickly 
was forced upon those who edited 
the Monitor that for the great things 
they desired to chronicle they must 
look all over the world, wherever 
the minds of men were active and 
the unceasing struggle upward was 


being urged. Moreover, this edito- 
rial attitude imposed upon this 
newspaper the task of collecting 
news for itself rather than through 
co-operative agencies of various 
sorts. I have no wish to criticize 
the Associated Press, of which we 
are a full member. I do not believe 
it is possible to have a general news 
gathering agency which serves 
papers of every class and editors of 
every conviction that will be con- 
ducted upon a higher ethical plane 
than is the Associated Press today, 
and yet, although its full report 
comes into the Monitor office, we 
use of it less than one-third, that 
is, excluding stock market quota- 
tions. To get what we regard as 
Monitor stuff, we have to have our 
own staff of contributors and cor- 
respondents scattered all over the 
world. And as a result, we have 
built up the largest staff of foreign 
special correspondents possessed by 
any American newspaper. I men- 
tion this not with any idea of exalt- 


ing the Monitor, but merely as ay 
illustration of the way in which the 
rejection of the merely trifling leads 
to more earnest and comprehensive 
efforts to lay before the people who 
take your paper those things in the 
world that are worth serious cop. 
sideration. 

Wendell Phillips once wrote, “The 
newspaper is parent, school, college, 
pulpit, theatre, example, counselor, 
all in one.” With the possible ex. 
ception of the theatre, the functions 
described in that list are those of 
wise helpful education. I think 
most of my hearers would hesitate 
to say that any parent would dis. 
cuss with his child much of the ma. 
terial which fills the columns of the 
sensational presses today and I am 
sure that the pulpits and the schools 
hold themselves sternly aloof from 
such topics. But if a modern news. 
paper can attain the status set forth 
by the great anti-slavery orator, 
how great would be its place in the 
social economy of the day, how un- 
limited the influence for good which 
it could exert. On this subject I am 
frankly an optimist. I do believe 
that there is visible tendency on the 
part of all newspapers to break away 
from the rage for sensationalism 
that for a time seemed to threaten 
to engulf the whole profession. It 
may result in the principal cities 
in two distinct types of newspapers, 
the sensational and the conservative. 
There used to be a time when we 
thought it essential to have at least 
one Democratic and one Republican 
newspaper in every city. This time 
seems past. Most of the cities out- 
side of New York seem to be entirely 
content with one morning paper, 
which is usually reliably Republican. 
But perhaps as news readers have 
ceased to divide along political lines, 
they may divide along ethical lines. 
And we shall have in cities one clean 
and one—what shall I call it—ques- 
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tionable paper. It is by no means 
certain that in such a situation the 
merely material profits, as distinct 
from the moral, say, may accrue to 
the clean paper. You may be inter- 
ested in a personal reminiscence 
which helps to show that this has 
been the case in the past. When I 
first went to New York as editor of 
a paper justly famous for its sensa- 
tionalism—for I assure you that I 
know a good deal about the evil 
which I am trying to combat—The 
New York Times was it its very low- 
est ebb of adversity. It had reached 
the point at which it found it diffi- 
cult to meet its salary list, and a not 
undistinguished member of its staff 
came over to me seeking employ- 
ment, saying that suggestion had 
been made to him that he should 
take his pay in orders upon adver- 
tisers. The ensuing twenty-five 


years saw the New York Times, 
which pursued under the ownership 
of Mr. Ochs a steady course of digni- 
fied and clean journalism, mount to 
the very peak of financial prosperity 
in the United States, besides win- 
ning for itself almost unqualified 
respect. At the same time the 
Hearst’s morning newspaper, edited 
along diametrically different lines, 
also progressed to great prosperity 
and influence. It seemed to indicate 
that there was room for both classes 
of journalism in the community. 
Just what moral lesson is going to 
be drawn from this reminiscence I 
must leave to you to determine. I 
should say, however, that the man 
who would like to have public re- 
spect as well as material prosperity 
is going to find that he can get both 
through the methods of clean jour- 
nalism. 


Contest Sets Recorp 

One hundred and twenty weekly 
papers were entered in the state- 
wide front page contest of the Illi- 
nois State Press association which 
recently concluded a three-day ses- 
sion at the University of Illinois. 
This is the largest number of week- 
ly papers ever entered in a state 
contest so far as records show. 
Eighteen dailies and fifteen surbur- 
ban papers were entered in separate 
contests. The Aledo Times Record 
was awarded first place in the week- 
ly event, and the Daily Pantagraph 
of Bloomington first place in the 
daily contest. No award was made 
to the suburban publications. 


ENROLLMENT AND SCHOLARSHIP 
Increase in enrollment has been 
reported by nearly all the schools 


and departments of journalism. 
Where the increases are small they 
are the definite result of a raise in 


standards. The University of Wis- 
consin is among the schools to make 
a definite scholarship requirement 
a requisite for journalism work. At 
that school a student must main- 
tain an average of 88 in all journal- 
ism subjects in order to continue in 
the professional course. 


THE STUDENT CRITIC 

James Melvin Lee answers Frank Mc- 
Cabe’s intemperate criticism of the Pulit- 
zer school of journalism in the January 
10 issue of Editor and Publisher. Mr. 
McCabe, now a member of the staff of 
the New York World wrote “The School 
of Journalism—A Myth” for the Colum- 
bia University literary magazine. The 
article was reprinted in a recent issue 
of The Fourth Estate. The critic is a 
former journalism student and his opin- 
ion is worthy of consideration but not 
when it flies in the face of facts as it 
does in several places in his article. Pro- 
fessor Lee disposes of the matter in his 
special department “Our Own World of 
Letters.” 


NOTES ON THE SCHOOLS 


ANOTHER RHODES SCHOLAR 


Clinton N. Howard, of Portland, a 
senior in the University of Oregon school 
of journalism, is the winner of the 1925 
Rhodes scholarship in Oxford University 
for the state of Oregon. He was chosen 
in competition from seven contestants, 
who represented three institutions in 
Oregon. 

Howard is the former Sunday editor of 
the Emerald, Oregon undergraduate news- 
paper, and served on the staff of Lemon 
Punch, college humorous magazine. He 
is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalism fraternity. The 
summer of 1922 he was a reporter on the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Howard will 
enter Oxford next October. 


S. D. X. Contest CHANGES 


The chapter efficiency contest rules for 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity were revised recently at 
a meeting of the executive council in 
Chicago. The new rules which apply to 
chapter activity during the present year, 
will give credit for not more than three 
journalistic activities undertaken by a 
chapter. The scoring weights follow: 

SCORE CARD New Old 
Character of Chapter Meetings_.._.26 pts.—13 pts. 
Journalism Activities (3) 30 pts.—28 pts, 
National Relations 20 pts.—20 pts. 
Finance and Records 10 pts.—14 pts. 
Character of Membership pts. 
Exhibit 

pts. 


The increase in value attached to 
chapter meetings was made to recognize 
those schools in which editorial programs 
and discussions formed a part of the 
chapter meetings. 


Missouri's LarGEst CLAss 
More than 90 students were graduated 
from the school of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri last June. This was 
the largest class in the history of the 
school. 


EXPANSION AT LAFAYETTE 
Courses in copy reading and feature 
writing have been added to the work in 
journalism at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. John E. Stempel, former 
Indiana newspaper man, has charge of 
the work of journalism. 


FRENCH aT NortH Dakota 


Roy L. French, formerly a student anq 
member of the journalism faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin is now at the 
head of the department of journal. 
ism at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. Professor French 
received his master’s degree in journal. 
ism from the University of Wisconsin 
last year. He specialized in the com. 
munity field and has had several years 
practical experience. He is assisted 
in the work of his department by Leslie 
Erhardt, one of the first students to 
major in journalism at the University 
of North Dakota. Mr. Erhardt has been 
appointed half-time instructor for the 
present year. He has had four years ex. 
perience on daily newspapers in addi- 
tion to his professional studies in the 
university. 


Miss IN TExas 


Miss Jeannette M. Collins is now offer- 
ing a three-hour course in reporting at 
the Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Part of her time is devoted to 
publicity. 


WEsT VirciInia CouRSsES PRAISED 

The instruction in journalism at the 
West Virginia University was commended 
by the state press in a resolution asking 
for the establishment of a school of jour- 
nalism passed at the third annual State 
Journalism Conference, November 24-26. 
The resolution of the newspapermen was 
as follows: 


“3. We commend the work now be- 
ing done in the courses in journal- 
ism in West Virginia University. We 
have had an opportunity to observe 
the ability and the enthusiasm of the 
instructors and students. And we 
recommend that a great School of 
Journalism be established at the Uni- 
versity, adequately housed and 
equipped with laboratory facilities. 
To this end we ask the legislature 
to consider at its coming session the 
appropriation of at least $150,000 to 
establish a School of Journalism.” 


The work at West Virginia is under the 
direction of Dr. P. I. Reed. 
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NEWSPAPER 


are a number of elements to be 

be considered, chief among which 
is the item of good will. The United 
States Supreme Court has decreed 
that “Good will is the disposition of 
the pleased customer to return to 
the place where he has been well 
treated.” Secretary of State Knox 
once declared that “Good will is 
property capable of being appraised, 
bought and sold. In many cases it 
is the main ingredient of value. It 
represents all the struggle, industry, 
tact and judgment that make suc- 
cess. In estimating the worth of a 
business it is not infrequently recog- 
nized as more value that the build- 
ings and machinery that make up 
the physical plant.” Frederick 
M. Webster says: “Good will is the 
cyclone-proof cellar of business. Its 
value as a staple is such that in com- 
parison with it a Government bond 
is a questionable investment.” . 

The art of creating good will in 
a newspaper is well understood only 
by a genius. And you can tell the 
minute you step into a newspaper 
office whether a genius is at the 
head. There was once a popular 
theory that a newspaper man was 
born and not made. That was sup- 
posed to account for so many 
failures in the newspaper business. 
That idea has been dissipated by 
such influences as our schools of 
journalism and associations of news- 
paper men, which have created and 
trained an army of successful pub- 
lishers who would otherwise be 
natural failures. However, there 
still remain many failures in the 
game. The presence of a success or 
a failure in an office has a decided 


[° evaluating a newspaper there 


By H. F. Henpricus 


VALUATION 


effect on the good will value of the 
paper. 

The average newspaper owner be- 
comes confused when he attempts to 
establish a market value on his 
property because of the wide varia- 
tions in the opinions of high autho- 
rities in newspaper matters. I have 
taken into consideration all the best 
authorities on newspaper valuations, 
and while they differ widely in their 
conclusions, they all possess the 
merit worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The principal reason for the 
diverse opinions is that the author 
forms his conclusions from his par- 
ticular standpoint. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that no one rule can be 
made on properties of all classes, nor 
on properties of the same class under 
different conditions. In giving a 
rule of valuation, many authorities 
overlook this vital fact, although 
the rule may apply admirably to a 
certain type of tnewspaper. For ex- 
ample, the rule of profit cannot ap- 
ply to all newspapers alike, because 
the man who has $25,000 or less in- 
vested in a newspaper property is 
entitled to make a net profit of 
twenty percent on his investment; 
the man who has $100,000 invested 
should make fifteen percent on his 
investment; the man who has as 
much as half a million invested 
should realize ten percent net, and 
the man with a million or more in- 
vested should be content with a net 
profit of eight percent, and usually 
is. 

The rule of valuation per sub- 
scriber cannot apply universally be- 
cause the relative value of a sub- 
scriber to the paper is governed by 
the percent of population coverage, 
and also by the well established fact 
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that the last half of the circulation 
of a newspaper is more valuable 
than the first half. The second 
thousand circulation is worth more 
than the first thousand. This is be- 
cause prestige in a newspaper grows 
faster than circulation; power in 
the news columns grows faster than 
circulation; the value of advertis- 
ing goes by leaps and bounds in 
comparison with the growth of circu- 
lation; and certainly the bank ac- 
count grows faster, because the lat- 
ter half of the circulation costs less 
to produce. 

The late James E. Scripps, found- 
er of the Detroit News, held the 
theory that if a newspaper earned 
five percent on its annual cash re- 
ceipts, it was worth its annual cash 
receipts; that if the daily newspaper 
in a good town earned ten percent on 
its annual cash receipts, it was 
worth twice its annual cash receipts 
plus the plant, whatever the cost 
to install. If it earned fifteen per- 
cent yearly upon its cash receipts it 
was worth three times its annual 
cash receipts plus plant. 

By this rule a newspaper having 
$100,000 annual receipts and netting 
$5,000 is worth $100,000. Perhaps 
most publishers of weekly papers 
and dailies outside of the metropoli- 
tan class would be willing to sell on 
this basis. Inasmuch as there would 
be no market for newspaper prop- 
erty on this basis alone, it is evi- 
dent that the author intended to 
apply his rule to the larger popula- 
tion centers only. 

The late General Charles H. 
Taylor of the Boston Globe had a 
theory that a newspaper’s earnings 
should be capitalized on a ten per- 
cent basis, that is, a newspaper is 
actually worth ten times its annual 
earnings. 

This is a rule that applies admir- 
ably to normal properties in the 
half-million dollar class. A weekly 
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or small daily netting $3,000 a year 
could hardly be expected to be worth 
$30,000, unless it possessed abnor. 
mal physical value. Then, there are 
many papers in all classes showing 
no profits or losses, not necessarily 
poor properties, for much may have 
been spent in developing the field, 
or the owner may have lagged by 
reason of infirmity or loss of the 
necessary keen interest and enthp. 
siasm in the work. Such properties 
often sell for large sums of money, 
The factor of capitalizing net 
profits evidently applies only to a 
special class of publication. 

Jason Rogers, formerly of the 
New York Globe, who has given to 
the newspaper fraternity a very 
valuable piece of literature in his 
book, “Newspaper Building,” says: 
“After much consideration and bas- 
ing my opinion both on actual sale 
prices and upon cost of duplication, 
I am convinced that the most fair 
method of arriving at the valuation 
of the circulation and good will of 
a newspaper, provided such circula- 
tion is established and authenti- 
cated, is to value it at $10,000 per 
1,000 of circulation. I would rather 
have a newspaper with 100,000 well 
established circulation than $1,000, 
000 and instructions to get 100,000 
of such established circulation with 
money.” Mr. Rogers further states, 
“In the East if a newspaper is earn- 
ing $20,000 a year it is worth $200, 
000, based on a ten percent return; 
in the West, if it is making $15,000 
it is worth $100,000, or on a fifteen 
percent basis.” 

This is a very general conception 
of a newspaper’s value. However, 
unprofitable circulation comes in for 
serious consideration, such as low- 
rated subscriptions, the perpetual 
contest or premium circulation and 
delinquent circulation. Again, the 
first half of a paper’s circulation is 
more costly and not worth as much 
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as the second half, and a circula- 
tion of 10,000 in a city of 50,000 is 
not as valuable per subscriber as a 
circulation of 10,000 in a city of 20,- 
000. The cost of equipment and 
composition is practically the same 
on papers with small or large circu- 
lation, to say nothing of the relative 
advertising valuation which climbs 
faster than the proportionate in- 
crease in circulation. 

John Dodge, of the old Scripps- 
McRae Syndicate, recommended the 
following formula, and it is said that 
he used it in determining the value 
of newspaper properties he negoti- 
ated for the syndicate. “A going 
paper is worth $5 per subscriber if 
the paper is breaking even. When 
the paper is making regular, healthy 
growth and is between breaking even 
and fifteen percent profit on gross 
receipts, add $1 per name for each 
three percent of profit. Value cir- 
culation at $10 per name if netting 
fifteen percent; for each one percent 
profit above fifteen percent add $2 
per name up to twenty percent 
profit.” 

By this rule the smaller properties 
making a negligible profit would be 
valued at actually less than their 
physical assets, and, applying the 
rule, the scale of values ascends so 
rapidly that a property netting $15,- 
000 a year would be valued at 
$150,000. 

Don C. Seitz, of the New York 
World, advances this rule: “Value 
circulation and good will at the total 
gross receipts for a year and add the 
net current assets and plant at re- 
placement value.” 

A very good rule, except for the 
property that has been conducted on 
a policy of law rates, large volume 
and consequent small profits, or 
where a program of high rates, low 
volume and large profits has been 
followed. 

Ewing Herbert, of the Stock 


Yards Daily Journal, St. Joseph, 
Mo., says: “The price of a newspaper 
property should be the profits for 
five years added to the actual worth 
(not first cost) of the plant.” 

C. L. Snowden, a_ prominent 
newspaper man of the East, says: 
“The good will of a newspaper is 
worth just about the subscription 
receipts on paid up subscribers.” 

THREE GENERAL RULES 

From these different high autho- 
rities we discover that there are 
three general rules that might be ap- 
plied to newspaper evaluation ; 

(1) Capitalizing profits at ten 
percent; 

(2) Ten dollars per subscriber 
plus plant; 

(83) Gross receipts plus plant. 

Each rule is applicable to some 
newspaper, but all three are not ap- 
plicable to any one newspaper. I 
find that some publishers attempt to 
reconcile the three rules by applying 
them in this manner: Here is a 
paper with 5,000 circulation, gross 
annual receipts of $75,000, nets $7,- 
500, plant worth $50,000. By the 
first rule (capitalizing on ten per- 
cent basis) it is worth $75,000; by 
the second rule ($10 per subscriber 
plus plant), it is worth $100,000; by 
the third rule (gross receipts plus 
plant), it is worth $125,000. The 
average of the three estimates is 
$100,000, which it is claimed should 
be the value of the property. 

I want to submit for your consid- 
eration a rule for estimating the 
value of your newspaper property, 
a rule that has never been published 
but that I have used in appraising 
newspaper property values and 
which I have found to be the fairest 
and most thorough plan of arriving 
at the actual and potential value 
of a newspaper property of what- 
ever size or class or condition. It 
applies with equal fairness to the 
country publisher and the city pub- 
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lisher, and while it is possible to 
shoot holes through it, in my 
twenty years’ experience as a news- 
paper broker I have never observed 
a rule of equal merit. 

Circulation is the life-blood of a 
newspaper. Circulation means 
power; it means influence to the 
news columns; value to its advertis- 
ing pages; money in the bank. 

As a starting point for comput- 
ing value we will place the mini- 
mum value of a daily subscriber at 
$10 and the maximum value at $20. 
The weekly subscriber should range 
from $5 to $10. The standard basis 
of ten percent net profit is applied. 
This represents the value of the good 
will, plus the replacement value of 
the physical equipment, and tangible 
assets. The maximum value of $20 
per daily subscriber is applicable to 
one hundred percent circulation 
only. One hundred percent circula- 
tions means that the field is com- 
pletely covered, that is, the circula- 
tion is equal to the population of 
the paper’s undisputed territory. 
Such a situation is not impossible, 
for we find that such cities as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 
and some smaller cities have one 
hundred percent newspaper circula- 
tion. That is the reason newspaper 
properties under such conditions 
bring fabulous prices. 

The modifications to the rule are 
as follows: 

(1) If the paper has an exclusive 
field, add twenty-five percent of the 
circulation. 

(2) Add five percent to circula- 
tion valuation for every one percent 
of profit over ten percent. 

(8) Deduct five percent from the 
circulation valuation for every one 
percent profit less than ten percent. 

Contest and premium circulation 
is discounted twenty-five percent. 

This rule applies as in the follow- 
ing example: 
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City of 10,000 population ; paper's 
circulation 5,000; gross annual re. 
ceipts $75,000; plant worth $50,009. 
We find that with 5,000 circulation 
in a city of 10,000 the paper has 
fifty percent circulation coverage. 
This fifty percent coverage added to 
the minimum valuation of $10 per 
subscriber gives us a valuation of 
$15 per subscriber in this particular 
field, or a total value of $75,000 for 
the subscription list. To this should 
be added the plant valuation of $50, 
000, making a total valuation of 
$125,000 for this property, provided 
it nets ten percent, or $12,500, on 
this valuation. If the paper enjoys 
the exclusive field, twenty-five per. 
cent should be added to the valua- 
tion of the subscription list. If the 
paper shows no profit, deducting five 
percent from the value of the sub- 
scription list for every one percent 
of profit less than ten percent, 
reduces the value of the subscription 
list to $37,500, plus the plant at $50, 
000, making the total value $87,500. 
If the paper nets twenty percent 
($25,000) on the standard valua- 
tion by this rule of $125,000, we add 
five percent to the value of the cir- 
culation for every one percent of 
profit over ten percent, or fifty per- 
cent added value, making _ the 
value of the circulation in this par 
ticular case $112,500, to which is 
added the plant value to arrive at 
the total value. Here you would 
have a gross valuation of $162,500 
on a property netting $25,000 a 
year. 

The valuing of a newspaper prop- 
erty by this method is not condi- 
tioned on any feature of the prop- 
erty, but takes into consideration all 
the features. ° And this combination 
of principles works automatically. 
The estimate of valuation fluctuates 
as circulation, plant and_ profits 
fluctuate, and places the basic value 
on circulation, where it belongs. 
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THE INTERVIEW 


By Epwarp Price 


(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record.) 


T was a real pleasure to me to 
| accept the honor of addressing 

you tonight. There was some- 
thing I very much wished to say—a 
point of view I very much wished to 
urge in this technical journalistic 
company. 

My subject is “The Interview.” I 
am a great believer in the interview 
—in the honest interview, in the 
searching interview, in the interview 
that exemplifies the elements of 
both science and art. For no other 
phase of journalism, in my opinion, 
is there a wider or more vital field 
of usefulness. 

What is the interview? Why is 
it important? What type of person 


is worthy of the interviewer’s atten- 


tion? How is the valuable interview 
done? 

Interviewing in which are both 
science and art is an intellectual and 
moral force of a high order. It en- 
lightens and stimulates. It discloses 
facts and marshals arguments and 
sounds a trumpet for the pursuit of 
high ideals. It is educative and 
evangelic. It bridges the gulf be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, be- 
tween moral ardor and _ moral 
apathy, between genius and the 
common understanding. 

Devoted and skilful interviewers 
may be likened to the great portrait 
painters of the world. They may be 
likened also to those who go pros- 
pecting and delving in search of 
precious metals and precious stones. 
Your portrait painter—what does he 
do? Gives you a lifelike reproduc- 
tion of physical lineaments. What 
does your skilful interviewer do? 
Gives you a faithful picture of a 
human mind and soul. 


Yes; your trained interviewer is 
a painter. He does not use a brush 
and pigments: such implements and 
media are too crude for his work. 
Only words will serve him. Only 
words are adequate vehicles of the 
full message, emotional and _ intel- 
lectual, which he strives to communi- 
cate. Definite sentiments, definite 
ideas, definite facts—words must 
bear them if they be borne at all. 

Devoted and skilful interviewers, 
I have said, may be likened, not only 
to portrait painters, but to those 
who go prospecting and delving in 
search of precious metals and pre- 
cious stones. Golden feelings, golden 
thoughts, golden precepts, all man- 
ner of emotional and _ intellectual 
jewels, lie hidden in the hills of 
silence. There they are comparative- 
ly useless. It is the interviewer's 
business to dig them out, to garner 
them, and to make them the common 
property of mankind. 

Psychic portraiture, one need not 
say, calls for professional dexterity. 
Intangible gold and silver and gems 
are even more elusive than are their 
material correlatives. You cannot 
see an emotion—not with the naked 
eye. You cannot see an idea—not 
with the naked eye. All sentiments, 
all thoughts, all ideals, all moral- 
ities, the whole range of humanism, 
are invisible to the naked eye. 

It is in the domain of humanism 
that your expert interviewer labors. 
From first to last, his main concern 
is with the human heart and mind. 
He knows that emotions issue in 
ideas, that ideas issue in actions, 
and that actions determine the 
destiny of the world. It is his pur- 
pose, therefore, to make us under- 
stand emotions and ideas—to make 
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us, so to speak, see these unseeable 
things, these potent invisibilities, 
that are wont to translate them- 
selves into life and into history. 

Emotions ¢nd ideas you cannot 
examine without confronting facts, 
conditions, realities, or particular 
versions of facts, conditions, real- 
ities. In other words, your inter- 
viewee is feeling and thinking about 
some phase of human life, some polit- 
ical or social matter, some question 
of literature, art, or philosophy, 
some scientific discovery or specula- 
tion, some momentous event that 
seems to him to be casting its 
shadow before. 

There are those who fancy that 
emotions and ideas—abstractions— 
are colorless. I venture to say to 
you ladies and gentlemen, if you are 
looking for rainbows, for beautiful 
rainbows, for rainbows that span 
the whole reach of human interest 
and welfare, seek them in emotions 
and ideas. 

Very wonderful is nature, no 
doubt—full of mystery and beauty, 
infinitely soothing to the human 
spirit. But, as walls do not make 
a city, so mountains; forests, rivers, 
lakes, seas, do not make humanity. 
Give me an exquisite painting of 
land or ocean, and I shall love it. 
Give me an adequate picture of a 
great human heart and mind, with 
all their nobilities of fervor and 
vision, and I shall love it inexpress- 
ibly more. 

Your first-rate interview, then, is 
a medium or a mirror. It is a per- 
vading substance through which you 
catch moral fire and mental sugges- 
tion or guidance. It is a mirror 
held up to remarkably personality— 
a mirror in which you descry the 
spiritual, ethical, and ratiocinative 
features of an outstanding states- 
man, admiral, general, orator, 
divine, scholar, poet, novelist, play- 
wright, artist, physician, surgeon, 
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lawyer, businessman, journalist. 

But why trouble to devise these 
media, to construct these mirrors, to 
effect these interpretations? I wil] 
tell you why. Because the world 
thirsts for inspiration and knoy). 
edge—for draughts of genius ang 
study—as the bronzed and parched 
desert traveler thirsts for water 
Education, light, moral exaltation, 
wisdom, sympathy, the civilization 
inhering in culture—to what besides 
does the normal human soul turn 
so eagerly as it turns to these? 

Well, your great interview is a 
means to these. It is an enemy of 
ignorance, of darkness, of spiritual 
torpor, of malice, envy, and animos- 
ity. It calls the great women and 
men of the world to fight these evils, 
It asks them to use the hypnosis of 
their names, the magic of their pres. 
tige, to arrest and hold the public 
attention, in order that they may 
drive their lessons home. Only those 
who feel profoundly, who think in- 
tensely, who aspire mightily, who 
struggle indefatigably, and to whom 
self-immolation is a privilege—only 
such offer the interviewer openings 
for the masterpieces of his crafts- 
manship. 

It is the interviewer’s duty, in my 
opinion, as it is the duty of the jour- 
nalist in general, to steer clear of 
Machiavelianism in statesmanship, 
and mischief-making in every form. 
That rock-spring which the blow of 
the interviewer releases should fur- 
nish water wholesome for all human- 
ity to drink—water in substantial 
volume, water vigorously moving, 
water prismatically tinted, and not 
without its music. “Crime,” and 
“erime” only, is the word for the 
act of the interviewer who uses his 
talent and the machinery he com- 
mands to poison the thought-stream 
of the world. 

Machiavelianism, if my experience 
be a reliable guide, is disappearing 
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from the chancelleries of the nations. 
Statesmen are seeking a wiser way. 
They have more faith than they once 
had in honesty, candor, sincerity, 
the golden rule. But the world is 
not snow-white yet. The interviewer 
must be on his guard. He must say 
to those who would talk to him, and 
through him, that he is under one 
obligation which is’ inviolable—the 
obligation of serving mankind at 
large to the best of his ability. Your 
first-rate interviewer, ladies and 


gentlemen—if we may say so in the 
privacy of our fraternal company— 
highly 


occupies a responsible 
position. 

Now we come to the question of 
how the valuable interview is done. 
First, since journalism is a matter of 
the passing hour, a matter of the 
day, we must have in mind some cur- 
rent situation. This situation must 
be important. It must be important 
in the sense that it involves possibil- 
ities and probabilities of significance 
toa large number of people, if not to 
a whole nation, or to all nations. 
And let us not call “all nations” 
extravagant, for there are few really 
great questions which are not inter- 
national in their scope. 

Currency of interest and weight of 
subject are indispensable. Having 
these, one studies the matter in hand 
from every material angle, formu- 
lates as many questions as seem like- 
ly to elicit illuminating answers, and 
then makes one’s approach to the 
person to be interviewed. This ap- 
proach, time allowing, is made with 
most advantage, in my view, by 
letter. This letter, like all others, 
should be as brief, clear, and pointed 
as the writer can make it, should 
indicate the public service render- 
able by the proposed interview, and 
should be accompanied by the inter- 
viewer’s questionnaire. 

Such knowledge of the subject in 
hand as the interviewer can gain he 


should take with him to the inter- 
view. Proportionate, indeed, to his 
acquaintance with the subject is apt 
to be the success of his endeavor; 
for nothing else encourages an 
authority to talk so much as does a 
consciousness on his part that he is 
addressing a zealous and intelligent 
student of the question he is ex- 
pounding. However well informed 
or gifted the interviewee, there can 
be no great interview without an 
able and alert interviewer. 

Tactics on the part of the inter- 
viewer, in the course of the inter- 
view, must be determined by the 
idiosyncracies of the interviewee. 
Other enterprises than that of war 
demand strategic and tactical pro- 
cedure. In a sense, every one who 
sets out to do a thing of consequence 
is a general. Strategy occupies the 
mind of the general before he com- 
mences his action; tactics concerns 
him and his officers on the field of 
battle. It is the same with the inter- 
viewer. 

With the strategy of the high- 
class interview we already have 
dealt. It consists merely in thought- 
ful preparation for logical question- 
ing. Tactical responses must await 
the interview itself. If the inter- 
viewee takes up the questionnaire 
with alacrity, and talks freely, mak- 
ing himself intelligible on all points 
as he goes, do not interrupt him. 
Hold your tongue, however piqued 
you may be to use it. Few inter- 
viewers, I suppose, are without the 
experience of a colleague, in cases 
of collective interviewing, talking 
too much, and so destroying or seri- 
ously diminishing the value of an 
interviewing opportunity. 

If your man talks, and talks plain- 
ly, let him talk. But, if he does not 
talk, you must try to make him talk; 
you must try to kindle him with 
your own enthusiasm, to make him 
feel the importance of what you are 
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about, to quicken his interest with 
short remarks of your own. What- 
ever happens, of course, you must 
understand what is said—must 
grasp the speaker’s meaning in full 
—else you can hope for only a par- 
tial success. Any obscure point in 
the speaker’s statement must be 
cleared up before the discussion pro- 
ceeds, or must be returned to for 
clarification at a later stage. Guess- 
work, in an interview of the first 
order, is barred. 

Note-taking, while an interview is 
in progress, I regard as nearly al- 
ways inadvisable, except for record- 
ing certain names, facts, and figures. 
Sentiments and opinions, I think, 
are best left to the memory. Notes 
on such things I find a handicap to 
comprehension while the talk is 
going on and a source of confusion 
afterward. My effort always is to 
seize the speaker’s ideas and master 
his argument, to note his style, to 
imbue my mind with his tempera- 
ment, and to consider his gestures, 
appearance, and dress. 

All these things belong to what 
one may term the interviewing unity. 
Style, temperament, gestures, ap- 
pearance, dress, vocal timbre, any 
attribute or circumstance attending 
the interview—every one of them, 
in my judgment, should be taken ac- 
count of and blended into the inter- 
viewer’s conception of what he 
heard. Notoriously, psychology is a 
curious thing. Its complex of asso- 
ciations defies analysis. Ideas and 
arguments may be held in the mind 
by the recollection of many things 
essentially non-pertinent to them. 

Note-taking at the time of the 
interview I disapprove, but note- 
taking as soon as possible afterward 
I think of the highest importance. 
Key-words should be set down rapid- 
ly. Developments of any aspect or 
feature of the interview should 
await the fixing in the memory of 
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salients for final attention. If this 
course be not followed valuable ele. 
ments may be overlooked in the 
finished work. Not all of a long 
interview starts up instantly in the 
mind. Such interviews are recalled 
bit by bit, a word now, a sentence 
then, perhaps a series of paragraphs 
as one wakes at night. I think a 
week, or even a fortnight, not too 
long a time to give to reproducing 
an interview of, say, 5,000 words. 
Formal authentication, to my 
mind, should accompany all inter. 
views of the first category. For this 
there are several reasons. The main 
reason is that formal authentication 
means the approval of the inter. 
viewee after personal revision. Your 
reader then knows that in no respect 
has there been a_  misquotation. 
Interviews of unquestionable valid- 
ity command attention and credence, 
and thus serve their educational 
purpose. Furthermore, the forma'ly 
authenticated interview bears a 
definite seal upon the accuracy of 
the interviewer’s work, and so safe. 
guards, not only the interviewee, but 
the journalist who reduced his ex- 
position to black and white. 


All the way through, ladies and 
gentlemen, as you will have ob- 
served, I have been contemplating a 
single type of interview—-the honest 
and searching interview, the inter- 
view scientific and artistic, the 
interview dedicated to the durable 
service of our fellow-men. Of other 
types of interview—those _ types 
which fly like sparks in the smithy 
of our trade—I do not speak. They 
have their place, their function, 
their contributory value, in the 
diversified ensemble of the modern 
newspaper. But I speak of the more 
deliberate, the more _highly-con- 
ceived, the more classic and power- 
ful type of interview—the type 
which, I hope, will attract ever in- 
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creasingly the ability and energy of 
educated journalists. 

Such are some of the observations 
that occur to one who has grappled 
with the problems of the interview- 
ing field. We have seen that the best 
interviews are serious and vivid 
moral and intellectual interpreta- 
tions, representing an ambition to 
serve civilization. We have seen 
that the light of great interviews is 
needed in a dark world. We have 
seen that such interviews are trans- 
mitting media between statesman- 
ship, scholarship, genius, and the 
masses of men. We have seen that 
great interviews are true mirrors of 
brilliant and illustrious personal- 
ities. And we have given some con- 
sideration to the methods whereby 
these journalistic achievements are 
conceived and executed. 

Now, if you are not too tired, let 
us pass from abstration to concre- 
tion. Let us look for a little while 
at four illustrations of what we have 
been talking about. These illustra- 
tions, I regret to say—for no jour- 
nalist likes to emphasize the per- 
sonal note—these illustrations are 
work of my own. This work was 
made possible by the wide outlook 
of an enterprising, successful, and 
famous newspaper publisher—Mr. 
Victor Fremont Lawson, owner and 
editor-in-chief of The Chicago Daily 
News, whose long-sustained activ- 
ities on the intellectual side of 
foreign news has made the name of 
his paper familiar to thinking people 
in every civilized capital on our 
globe. 

These interviews are with Marx of 
Germany, Mussolini of Italy, 
Poincare of France, and MacDonald 
of Great Britain—all of whom, 
when interviewed, were heads of 
great States, and all of whom were 
involved in public duties and per- 
sonal political difficulties as grave 
and distracting as ever harried prac- 


titioners of statecraft. Desperately 
overmatched they were, yet they 
found time to expound their views 
upon world problems with a 
thoroughness and to an extent un- 
known before in the realm of news- 
paper interviewing. Not one of 
these interviews is less than 5,000 
words in length, and most of them 
are more, yet I venture the opinion 
that whoever reads them will agree 
they carry very few non-vital words. 

Relative to these statesmen, what 
do their expressed sentiments and 
convictions show? That, however 
they may differ, they all are peace 
lovers, all religious men, all anti- 
communists, all nationalists yet 
internationalists, all champions of 
law and liberty, all classicists and 
moralists, all missionaries of sacri- 
fice, ali pitiless workers, all demo- 
crats. 

Mussolini the “dictator’—he a 
democrat? Read his definition of 
social science and of liberty. Marx 
a democrat—he of the socialist 
government of Germany? Read his 
confession of the moral and material 
failure of socialism in Germany in 
the stress of post-war events. “Im- 
perialist” and “militarist” Poincare 
a democrat? Read his moving story 
of what France fought for. Mac- 
Donald a democrat? He asserts that 
socialists of his school are “not only 
democrats, but the only democrats.” 

I submit in all deference, ladies 
and gentlemen, that it is a great pic- 
ture—this picture of the hearts and 
the minds of four of the most in- 
spired and radiant figures of our 
day. To these statesmen I said we 
were looking for truth, for light, for 
candor, for that which would be of 
lasting educational value to the 
world, and I am convinced they did 
their utmost to give us what we 
sought. 

In the Marx interview we see a 
fine Christian spirit in rough seas. 
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In the Poincare interview we see a 
great, big mind working and a great 
big heart aching. In the MacDonald 
interview we see statesmanship and 
humanitarianism in their noblest 
mood. In the Mussolini interview 
we see the civilian consciousness 
with a sword in its hand. 

My closing word is—and I thank 
you all profoundly for your atten- 
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tion—my last word is that journal. 
ism bears a heavy load of responsi 
bility in this world; that it has grea; 
power and the duty of great power: 
and that in none of its phases o; 
functions can it do more for humap. 
ity than through the scientific, the 
artistic, the enlightened, the sympa. 
thetic interview. 


Tue Iconocuast’s CHEERY Worps 


When we consider that Hudson 
did not discover New York Bay, but 
that Verrazano did; when we consid- 
er that Fulton did not invent the 
steamboat, but that Fitch did; when 
we consider that Bell did not in- 
vent the telephone, that Morse did 
not invent the telegraph, that 
Gutenberg did not invent the print- 
ing press, that Morton did not dis- 
cover anaesthesia, that Darwin did 
not discover evolution, that Shakes- 
peare did not write Hamlet, that 
Homer did not write the [liad, that 
Galileo did not say “and still it 
moves,” that Wellington did not say 
“up guards and at them,” that 
Washington did not win the battles 
of the Revolution, that Robespierre 
did not create the Reign of Terror, 
that Nero was not a monster, that 
Cleopatra was not beautiful—when 
we reflect that history is emblazoned 
with titles of usurpers and that true 
merit lies unchronicled in the grave, 
let us address a word or two of apol- 
ogy to that much berated enemy of 
truth, the newspaper. If history 
with a thousand years of leisure at 
her disposal, cannot find out just 
who set up a new throne or pulled 
down an old one, let us forgive the 
reporter if he misspells the Chris- 
tian name of the prominent citizen 
who was thrown from his automo- 
bile at 2:30 p. m—The Newspaper 
and the Historian. 


FLEMING JOINS TEACHERS 


John R. Fleming, formerly city editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
been added to the faculty of the depart. 
ment of journalism at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Fleming divides 
his time between teaching journalism 
and directing the news service of the 
College of Agriculture. He succeeds Rus- 
sell Lord, who left Ohio State to become 
associate editor of Farm and Fireside, 
New York City. Both are Cornell men. 


Two HunNpDRED Firty-THREE AT INDIANA 


Exactly 253 students are taking work 
in the department of journalism at 
Indiana University this year. Courses 
offered include Reporting, Copyreading, 
Practical Newspaper Work, History of 
Journalism, the Small City Daily, Retail 
Advertising, and the House Organ. 

Dale Cox, a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity, succeeds J. W. French as super- 
visor of the Indiana Daily Student, a 
morning paper with Associated Press 
service published by the students of the 
journalism department. Mr. French re- 
signed to become associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Arkansas. 


Wuat Price CENSORSHIP? 


The flurry occasioned by news and pub- 
licity attending the opening of “What 
Price Glory?” in New York is reflected 
in the November 28 issue of the American 
Legion Weekly under the title “What 
Price Censorship.” The play was rather 
frank in treating life during the war 
and the use of the Marine uniform was 
made the basis for an attempted censor- 
ship —a point that arouses the thought 
of freedom of speech and of the press 
during and after an emergency. It is 
worth while reading “What Price Censor- 
ship.” 
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EDITORIALS 


The “Official” Bulletin 


This is the first issue of The Bulletin issued under the authority of 
the two professional associations of teachers of journalism. Published 
for many years as the official publication of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism it has recently become the official publication of 
the Association of American Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
This recognition should increase its value in the eyes of the teachers of 
journalism and other readers for it means that the men with the greatest 
and most valuable experience, the newspapermen who have spent from 
fifteen to twenty years in the development of the professional course of 
study are giving The Bulletin their co-operation and the benefit of their 


experience. 


A Research Article Contest 


The Bulletin announces that it offers a prize of $25 for the best article 
on research in journalism, historical of contemporary, published in The 
Bulletin during 1925 and written by a journalism student in any college 
or university where journalism is taught as a professional course of study. 
The article may be based on research done by another person or persons 
and may be something under way at the present time or something which 
has been lying untouched on library shelves for years. The length of 
the article may be from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Students should send their 
articles to The Journalism Bulletin, University of Illinois, Urbana. Their 
names should be signed in the regular manner. Teachers of journalism 
are invited to call the attention of students to this announcement. 


Toward Higher Standards 


An outstanding achievement of the recent conventions in Chicago 
was the adoption of principles and standards for the professional school 
of journalism. The report of the Council on Education for Journalism 
was considered in detail by both the association of schools and the asso- 
ciation of teachers. Each paragraph was acted upon separately and many 
of the points involved were discussed in detail. The statement, in final 
form as presented under official notices in this issue, was adopted 
unanimously. 


No attempt was made to classify the schools of journalism as the 


Council on Education for Journalism had not completed its report on 
the section determining Classes A, B, and C. It was pointed out, however, 
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that the principles officially adopted would govern the standards for clagg 
A. This does not mean that every school which claims to follow the 
rules set forth as principles and standards will be recognized as a first 
class school of journalism. Even when the standards are set for Class 4 
the apparent meeting of the regulations will mean nothing more than 
eligibility to consideration for Class A. Of those eligible for consideratioy 
a certain percent will always be found unsatisfactory. 


The paragraph of the adopted report which announces the idea] 
toward which the preparation for journalism should move is worthy of 
special consideration. It means that those schools which content them. 
selves with just barely living up to the minimum of the requirements 
set from time to time will be keeping as far as possible from the ideal, 
That ideal, which may be achieved in a shorter time than we now think 
possible, is “a professional course of one or two years following a four. 


year college course.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer from 
December 30, 1923, to December 31, 1924. 


The efforts of your secretary-treasurer 
during the past year have been devoted 
to keeping up the membership. A total 
of $431.00 has been received in dues 
since the close of the 1923 convention. 

The large amount of money received 
has insured the adequate financing of 
The Journalism Bulletin. 

The secretary-treasurer would like to 
impress upon all members the need and 
the economy of paying dues promptly 
at the beginning of each academic year 
hereafter. It will be recalled that the 
association voted last year to make dues 
apply for the current academic year. Pay- 
ment of membership dues early in the 
fall will simplify the keeping of records 
by the secretary-treasurer and will do 
away with the necessity for frequent re- 
vision of the mailing list of The Bulletin. 

The secretary-treasurer would like to 
recommend that the annual meetings of 
this association be held hereafter on the 
campus of a university and that the head 
of the school or department of journalism 
in the university be made a member of 
the program committee with instructions 
to arrange for meeting rooms, banquet, 
etc. The secretary-treasurer has found 
it extremely difficult to make arrange- 
ments for a convention at long distance. 


(See financial statement.) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT ON BULLETIN 
Estimated Total Expense ___$353.84 


Estimated Total Income ____-_ $359.00 
Estimated Total Profit on three 
$ 6.16 


Of this amount $199 was received from 
the A. A. T. J. The amount was divided 
as follows: Subscription money, $159: 
page ad $20; extra copies $20. The A. 
A. S. D. J. contributed $60 toward the 
maintenance of the magazine. Other in- 
come was from general advertising. It 
will be noted that the subscribers paid 
less than half the cost of the three issues. 
Four hundred and fifty copies were dis- 
tributed free. 


PoRTLAND MEN LECTURE 


N. J. Levinson, editorial writer of the 
Portland Telegram; William H. Waren, 
assistant city editor of the Morning Ore 
gonian; and Mel Wharton, special writer; 
all of Portland, spoke to classes in the 
University of Oregon school of journal- 
ism recently. 


SKENE OFFERS PRIZE 


Don Skene, former Paris Correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune and now 
on the London bureau, has offered a prize 
to the student in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon making the most pro- 
gress in the study of international prob- 
lems during the present college year. Mr. 
Skene, who covered the flight of the 
World Fliers from England to America 
was a guest on the University campus 
while on leave of absence from his paper. 
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THE COURSE IN ETHICS 


By L. N. Fuint 


(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record.) 


TEACHER of journalism who 
Ais had a class in ethics for a 

decade tells me that only rarely 
does one of his former students testi- 
fy to having got anything out of the 
course that proved helpful in after 
years. 
“The same teacher has conducted 
a class in art appreciation and critic- 


ism. Occasionally, he says, some- 


body who has been in that class 
speaks to him of having been as- 
sisted in the enjoyment of a paint- 
ing or a piece of music or some other 
work of art through some point of 
view disclosed in the class. 

It happens that this same man 
teaches advertising. Here, he testi- 
fies, his experience has been quite 
different. It is not at all unusual 
for a former student to report that 
he is applying knowledge and skill 
traceable to that classroom. 

The obvious comment is, of course, 


' that this teacher should devote him- 


self entirely to instruction in adver- 
tising. But can we be quite sure 
about that? Let us not too quickly 
condemn him to exist altogether on 
what is regarded as the bread-and- 
butter level. Perhaps even his teach- 
ing of ethics is not quite futile. For 
do we not all know how easy it is 
to speak about some acquirement of 
hand-skill: “he showed me how to get 
up a neat lay-out’; or of thought- 
skill: “he helped me to learn how to 
write an effective sales letter”; or 
even skill in feeling: “his explana- 
tion of how to look at a picture 
added a lot to my enjoyment of that 
exhibition”; but it is not easy to 
mention skill in good conduct. Can 
you imagine the university gradu- 
ate in journalism relating how he 


had been guided in writing a crime 
story constructively by his memories 
of the analysis of that problem in 
the class in ethics? Or that he had 
resisted a temptation to distort a 
piece of news when he remembered 
his teacher’s insistance on the un- 
professional nature of such a prac- 
tice? Or that he had printed the 
sort of correction that accorded 
with fair journalistic ideals, as de- 
veloped in class discussions of that 
subject? Hardly! It isn’t done. 
But that only means that we are 
reticent about the things that matter 
much, and that, even if we would, we 
probably could not trace the line of 
causation back from some decision 
having moral content to its deter- 
mining factors two or three times 
removed. 


Suppose we should undertake an 
examination of the graduate in jour- 
nalism when, as reporter, city editor, 
editorial writer, or publisher, he is 
making, e. g., a decision to be fair to- 
ward a man of some public conse- 
quence whom he doesn’t like. Even 
according him a free will—if that 
means arything—we are bound to 
conceive of his decision as being 
largely the resultant of such forces 
as inherited tendencies, early train- 
ing, observation of fair and unfair 
people, ideas of fairness and unfair- 
ness derived from works of fiction 
and other books, moral concepts de- 
veloped by teachers, experiments and 
experiences with fairness and unfair- 
ness in the laboratory of his own 
personal relations, his philosophy of 
life. That the decisions made by 
this graduate in journalism may be 
on a high plane ethically, that they 
may tend to further social well-be- 
ing, that concessions to selfish ex- 
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pediency may be kept at the mini- 
mum—this, I take it, is the aim of 
the course in the principles of jour- 
nalism. Unless the teacher of the 
course can feel reasonably sure that 
he is to have a hand in the decisions 
made by his students five or ten 
years later—though they will never 
tell him about it, perhaps—he may 
indeed as well teach the technique 
of advertising. 

This necessity of helping students 
to form moral concepts as to jour- 
nalistic practice that shall be per- 
manently effective, and to learn to 
apply correctly to the problems of 
journalism the general moral con- 
ceptions already held, puts the teach- 
er on his mettle. Here indeed, is the 
teacher’s great task. On the success 
with which he performs it depends 
the benefits to journalism from 
schools, departments and courses, 
and the right of such schools, de- 
partments, and courses to a place in 
a university or college curriculum. 
This responsibility falls not alone on 
the shoulders of the teacher of prin- 
ciples or ethics or problems and poli- 
cies—whatever may be the name of 
the course,—but on_ teachers in all 
courses. The first course in report- 
ing or copyreading or editorial writ- 
ing will deal much with questions 
of conduct, and to that extent is a 
course in ethics. If it does not seem 
feasible to organize a special course 
in ethics, that subject may very well 
be taken care of in other classes 
just so it is systematically handled 
and not left to chance discussions 
which may or may not be logically 
progressive or comprehensive. Prob- 
ably the least satisfactory combina- 
tion is that between history and 
ethics, principally because the his- 
tory course is furthest removed from 
any actual performance by the stu- 
dent. That is, the case method and 
the laboratory method can not easi- 
ly be introduced. 
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It is reasonably obvious that the 
method that promises least by way 
of giving the instructor in journai. 
istic ethics an influence on decisions 
made by his students ten years later, 
is the lecture method—the lag: 
room sermon. However inspirationa| 
such addresses may be, their perman. 
ence of impression is more than 
doubtful. To the extent that they 
are thought provoking, well and 
good; also in so far as they are de. 
voted to applying familiar principles 
to unfamiliar situations. But they 
fail if they attempt to hand over to 
the student a ready-made system of 
procedure. Indeed, it is amazing 
how students will sanction, even ap. 
plaud, a principle thus enunciated in 
the class room and then, after walk. 
ing perhaps fifty feet to the desk of 
their laboratory publication, sit 
down and violate it with a sweet 
unconsciousness, or a conscious in- 
difference to theory, when faced bya 
disagreeable actuality. 

Admittedly, the teacher who 
measures the success of an ethics 
course by the moral quality of the 
choices made subsequently by his 
students must be content to walk by 
faith. He must not be blamed for 
wanting just one class in advertis- 
ing to keep him from getting dis- 
couraged. But he can at least adopt 
such methods of approaching the 
subject as offer the most promise. To 
my mind these are the case method 
and the laboratory method. If the 
graduate in journalism, mentioned a 
moment ago, stopped at all to weigh 
pros and cons for treating his enemy 
fairly in his newspaper, he is not s0 
likely to have recalled a precept as 
he is to recall an experience in which 
he suffered unfair treatment—per- 
haps only a vicarious experience af- 
forded by some book, but an experi- 
ence by which a principle of conduct 
was etched deeper than is possible 
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quently uttered. 
The consideration of a subject 


} such as, for example, newspaper in- 


dependence, should be, first, a con- 
sideration by the case method 
through which the student can pene- 
trate the experience of active jour- 
nalists in their efforts to be inde- 
pendent of advertisers, propogan- 
dists, political bosses, courts, com- 
mercialism, capitalism, public taste, 
friends, enemies. The case method 
gives the student a statement of con- 
ditions in some perplexing matter 
and requires him to find the solu- 
tion Then it affords criticism of 
the decision made in the case by the 
journalist involved. Perhaps in this 
way, the whole thing becomes real 
for him, as it could never become 
real through abstractions alone. 
Second, it is an advantage if the 
case method can be supplemented by 
laboratory experience, if not experi- 
ment, in pursuit of which students 
may be sent to their daily work upon 
the laboratory publication or other 
publications, with the definite as- 
signmeut to observe all instances in 
which the independence of the paper 
was menaced that day; instances in 
whick independence was, properly 
and improperly, modified or re- 
stricted. And still more important, 
they may be encouraged to study 
the circumstances in which they 
themselves become involved with the 
principle of independence, what real- 
ly is at stake and what are the alter- 
natives offered. It is astonishing 
how “genuine” and how satisfactory 
as laboratory material are the prob- 
lems of the student paper. Since 
they constitute genuine first-hand 
experience, is it not fair to expect 
that they will persist as realities 
longer than other types of instrue- 
tion? Theories in mathematics have 
.uthority that easily dominates the 
students’ practice of mathematics. 
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So with chemistry and the rest. But 
theory as to the proper and improper 
suppression of news seems to lack 
validity when the student is con- 
fronted by a difficult case. It re- 
quires not only a higher order of 
judgment but more courage to apply 
a correct principle as to supression 
than to follow a rule for solving an 
equation or analyzing a sample of 
home brew, and practice is indis- 
pensable in the one case as in the 
others. 

As to the organization of a course 
in the principles of journalism, 
either independently or as a part of 
some other course, the logical pro- 
cedure seems to be: first, considera- 
tion of a comprehensive statement 
of the problem as a whole, a sum- 
ming up of the criticism of the 
press; second, detailed study of each 
individual problem—such as _ fact 
and fiction in the news, truth and 
its enemies distortion and color, 
supression, independence and cour- 
age, impartiality and fairness, hand- 
ling the news of anti-social acts, 
business ethical problems, ete.— 
using the case and laboratory meth- 
od; third, an advance from the par- 
ticular to the more general ques- 
tions of the functions of journalism, 
traditions and _ tendencies, news- 
paper individuality and _ policies, 
newspaper influence, its origin and 
objectives, professional obligations 
to the community, etc.; fourth, an 
evaluation of those influences that 
are forming the journalism of tomor- 
row: codes and professional stand- 
ards, laws, professional training, 
and other factors in improvement. 
Nothing is more important however, 
than that all these efforts to de- 
velop what may be called a prac- 
tical course in ethics should be made 
in an atmosphere of idealism. So 
sure am I of this that I often wince 
at things said to my class by some 
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well-meaning newspaper man who is 
afraid that he may be regarded as a 
“journalist” if he is not a little hard- 
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boiled in his practicality. But the 
wind and tide are with us, for idea). 
ism comes easily to youth. 


MINUTES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND DEPART- 
MENTS OF JOURNALISM 


Monday, December 29, 1924 


The meeting was called to order in the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, by the seretary 
in the absence of the president, M. L. 
Spencer of Washington. The following 
were present: W. G. Bleyer, of Wiscon- 
son; A. L. Stone, of Montana; N. J. 
Radder, of Indiana; N. A. Crawford, of 
Kansas Agricultural; H. H. Herbert of 
Oklahoma; R. S. Mann, of Missouri; E. 
G. Burrows, of Michigan; J. W. Cunliffe, 
of Columbia; L. N. Flint, of Kansas; 
Eric W. Allen, of Oregon; J. S. Myers, 
of Ohio State. Northwesten, Texas and 
Washington were not represented. 


W. G. Bleyer was chosen chairman. He 
made a statement regarding the absence 
of Mr. Spencer, saying that a recent rail- 
road acident in Wisconsin resulted in the 
death of his child and serious injuries 
to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer. Eric W. Allen 
was appointed a committee to send suit- 
able expression of sympathy. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was approved. 


The University of ~- Nebraska, repre- 
sented at the meeting by Professor M. 
M. Fogg, was admitted to membership. 
Other applications were held over for 
another year. 

Mr. Bleyer presented the report of the 
Council on Education, signed by himself, 
E. W. Allen, N. A. Crawford, J. W. Cun- 
liffe, and J. S. Myers. The report was 
taken up paragraph by paragraph and, 
after changes and eliminations, was 
adopted. 

Upon motion it was decided to adopt 
section I and II of the report as the prin- 
ciples of the association, and Mr. Bleyer 
and Mr. Crawford were appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the constitution to con- 
form thereto, to report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 


. Tuesday Morning, December 30, 1924 
After the meeting had been called to 
order by Chairman Bleyer, the following 
officers for next year were elected: 
President, C. P. Cooper, of Columbia; 
Vice-President, A. L. Stone, of Montana; 


Secretary-Treasurer, J. S. Myers, of Ohio 
State. 

It was decided to print the report of 
the Council on Education in suitabj 
form and in large enough number ty 
provide for a wide distribution. The 
printing and distribution were placed jp 
the hands of Mr. Bleyer as chairman of 
the Council. 

It was voted to continue the Coungjj 
on Education with instructions to cop. 
sider possible co-operation with active 
newspaper men in putting into effec 
recommendations of the report. The 
Council was instructed to report at the 
next meeting. 

Upon motion it was voted to contribute 
toward the expenses of the publication of 
The Journalism Bulletin on condition 
that The Bulletin be recognized as the 
joint publication of this association and 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, and that Mr. Crawford he 
placed on the editorial board as the repre. 
sentative of this association. Mr. Allen 
was instructed to confer with L. W 
Murphy, the editor, and Mr. Crawford in 
regard to the publication in The Bulletin 
of current journalism bibliography and 
reprints of magazine articles pertaining 
to journalism. 

Mr. Mann was appointed a committee 
on professional and honorary journal- 
istic societies to report at the next meet- 
ing. Mr. Mann made a statement regard. 
ing the proposed formation of a national 
honorary society by Kappa Tau Alpha, 
the society already in existence at the 
University of Missouri. 

Upon motion of Mr. Stone, the associa- 
tion declared its preference in favor of 
meeting in New York on Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1925, at Columbia University, the 
association of teachers to be requested to 
begin their meetings on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1925, so as to prevent the over- 
lapping of dates. The executive com- 
mittee was instructed to change time and 
place as necessary to correspond with the 
decision of the*larger association. 

Mr. Cooper was requested to see what 
arrangements could be made with the 
railroads as to special rates. 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 


J. S. MYERS. 
Secretary. 
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(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record.) 
Bana the the work of the court 


8, of Ohio 


and the task of the modern 


by Sport of newspaper on its news side is a 
definite similarity. Both the court 
On. The and the newspaper are endeavoring 


Placed jp 


: to arrive at facts. There are, how- 
Lirman of 


ever, certain marked differences. The 
purpose of a court in seeking to as- 


certain the objective facts of any giv- 
th active en case is in order to apply to these 
ito effect facts the appropriate law. The 
“ a = newspaper as a disseminator of news 
; publishes the facts for their own 
ontribute sake. It seeks to draw no conclu- 
cation of sions, to make no applications. It 
Condition is true, of course that most news- 
d as the 
tion and papers do reach, on the editorial 
ichers of page, conclusions on the basis of 
vford he facts reported in the news columns. 
~ ‘Alles Only a small proportion of the news, 
LW however, is used for such purposes. 
wford in It must be remembered that the 
Bulletin courts, under whatever system of 
Ben jurisprudence they operate, have a 
” task considerably simpler than that 
mumittee of the newspaper. In the civil law, 
journal. as Langdell points out, the purpose 
pew of pleading is “to give notice to the 
national parties respectively of the facts to be 
Alpha, proved'”. This obviously sets up a 
at the body of alleged fact which is main- 
sete, tained by one side and denied, in 
avor of whole or in part, by the other. 
Decem- Pleadings, according to the common 
ity, the law are intended “to separate the 
—- law from the facts and to narrow the 
e over: latter down to a single issue with a 
e com: view to a trial by a jury.” It is 
a evident that a court proceeding ac- 


cording to either of these two sys- 
tems of law has its task simplified 
by the artificial practices thus set 
up. The newspaper reporter, on the 
other hand, having no code of pro- 
cedure and few precedents, must 
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EVIDENCE AND THE REPORTER 


By N. A. CrawFrorp 


cover a much wider field. Here and 
there he may encounter a situation 
in which the issue is as clearly 
joined as an issue at the common 
law is supposed to be. In most in- 
stances, however, he will find, as the 
more enlightened courts are gradu- 
ally finding, such joinder to be arti- 
ficial and his case to have several, 
rather than simply two, sides. As 
modern science has shown that any 
given action has not a cause, but 
causes, and as modern philosophy 
inclines to the doctrine that ethical- 
ly there is neither black nor white, 
but varying shades of gray, so the 
modern reporter must realize that 
the situations with which he deals 
can be analyzed, and hence reported 
successfully, by no inherited rules. 
The similarity of the function of 
the reporter to that of the court in 
some respects, however, makes it 
possible, and indeed essential, to ap- 
ply to his work some of the stand- 
ards and practices that are applica- 
ble in courts of law and equity. 
These rules and practices have 
grown up through centuries, and in 
most cases are not based so much 
on legal enactment, as on common- 
sense practice. Those which are 
definitely legalistic must be disre- 
garded by the reporter. For ex- 
ample, the body of presumptions 
which occupies an important place 
at the common law must practically 
be disregarded in newspaper work. 
Such a presumption, for example, as 
that a man unheard of for a spe- 
cific number of years is held to be 
dead, cannot be accepted by a re- 
porter, however convenient and in 


Equity Pleadings, Second Edition, 
ec. 34, 

*Langdell. Equity Pleadings, Second Edition, 
Sec. 34. 
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some cases even essential it may be 
to the public welfare in arriving at 
conclusions regarding ownership of 
property. Presumptions, of course, 
it must be kept in mind, are not 
held by any one to be evidence’*. 
They are simply aids to reasoning 
and argumentation, assuming the 
truth of certain matters for the pur- 
pose of specific inquiry. The reporter, 
not being engaged in an argumenta- 
tive task, may disregard legal pre- 
sumptions, though he cannot keep 
out of his mind certain presump- 
tions that have been established, not 
by the courts, but by ordinary 
human experience — presumptions 
that may be referred to, perhaps, as 
inherent probabilities. 

The burden of proof, which is an- 
other matter involved in the legal 
method of joining an issue, must like- 
wise to a considerable extent be dis- 
regarded by the reporter. The re- 
porter is not primarily concerned 
with persons seeking to establish 
the truth of a given proposition. He 
is rather an individual investigator. 
Disregarding the burden of proof 
obviously doesn’t mean flying in the 
face of it, if one may be permited 
to mix the figures. The innocence 
of an accused person until he is 
found guilty by a jury, which is 
often referred to as a presumption, 
is strictly speaking not a presump- 
tion, but a placing of the burden 
of proof upon the state. Many a re- 
porter, particularly on a sensational 
newspaper, assumes precisely the op- 
posite attitude to that taken by the 
law. He assumes that an accused 
person is guilty until he is proved 
innocent. Neither the attitude of 
the court nor the attitude of the re- 
porter on the sensational daily is 
the right attitude for a conscientious 
newspaper man, as one could show 
if one had time to go into the history 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence*. The 
presumed innocence of an accused 
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person is directed to a specific end: 
namely securing a fair trial before 
a jury. It is exclusively a lega| 
safeguard. The reporter, seeking 

merely the facts, not being ¢op. 

cerned primarily with any legal ver. 
dict, will proceed independently, at. 
tempting to throw the burden of 
proof neither upon one side nor upon 
the other. 

Both presumption and burden of 
proof really precede the introduc. 
tion of evidence. Evidence itself jg 
divided by the courts into seven 
classes? : 

1. Judicial notice. 

2. Public records. 

3. Judicial writing, such as depo- 
sitions. 

4. Public documents. 

5. Private records, such as deeds. 

6. Testimony of witnesses. 

7. Personal inspection. 

With matters of judicial notice the 
reporter is not concerned in his in- 
vestigations. All classes of docu- 
mentary evidence are at present 
well handled by the newspapers. As 
Walter Lippman points out, there is 
direct relation between the certainty 
of news at the present time and the 
system of record. He says: 

“Wherever there is a good ma- 
chinery of record, the modern news 
service works with great precision. 
There is one on the stock exchange, 
and the news of price movements is 
flashed over tickers with dependable 
accuracy. There is a machinery for 
election returns, and when the 
counting and tabulating are well 
done, the result of a national elec- 
tion is usually known on the night 
of the election. In civilized com- 
munities deaths, births, marriages, 
and divorcees are recorded, and are 


*For a full discussion of this matter, see Thayer, 
A Preliminary Treatise on the Law of Evidence, 
pp. 313-352. 

“See Thayer, The Presumption of Innocence in 
Criminal Cases, Storrs Lectures for 1896. 

L ie Law Dictionary, Third Revision, Vol. 
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known accurately except where 
there is concealment or neglect. The 
machinery exists for some, and only 
some, aspects of industry and 
government, in varying degrees of 
precision for securities, money and 
staples, bank clearances, realty 
transactions, wage scales. It exists 
for imports and exports because 
they pass through a custom house 
and can be directly recorded. It 
exists in nothing like the same de- 
gree for internal trade, and especial- 
ly for trade over the counter.*” 
‘This leaves for the reporter the 
testimony of witnesses and personal 
inspection as the two classes of evi- 
dence in which he may be assisted by 
the application of certain legal rules. 
In personal inspection the reporter 
occupies the place of the jury which 
is taken to the scene of the crime 
or other act. Nothing will help him 
here except natural and cultivated 
ability to observe with thorough ob- 
jectivity, making adequate use of all 
his senses. No judge, however 
learned or experienced, can tell a 
jury how to inspect a scene, nor can 
anyone tell a reporter, except by 
training him in objective observation 
in general. He is in a much more 
difficult position than the jury, be- 
cause, ordinarily, the jury is seeking 
facts to aid it in arriving at the an- 
swer to a single question, whereas 
the reporter may be seeking answers 
to a hundred questions. 

It is in the field of evidence known 
as the testimony of witnesses that 
the reporter will be chiefly helped 
by applying some of the rules of 
evidence employed in court. In part 
the reporter in asking questions may 
be guided by the rules laid down for 
the examination of witnesses in 
court. Questions relating to irrela- 
vant and immaterial matters are 
definitely excluded by the rules of 
evidence. Every student in a school 
of journalism is urged not to waste 


his time asking such questions of 
persons whom he interviews. There 
is another reason than waste of 
time, however, for refraining from 
such questions. The answers to 
them may confuse the reporter in 
his search for pertinent facts, how- 
ever competent he may be. Another 
class of excluded questions comprise 
those known as leading questions, 
questions asked by an attorney 
in such a way as to suggest 
the answer to the witness. For 
example, instead of saying to the 
witness, “Where were you at 3 
o’clock on the afternoon of August 
21?” the examining lawyer says, 
“You were at home at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of August 21, were you 
not?” The latter is a leading ques- 
tion, and is excluded. It is true that 
a certain latitude as to leading ques- 
tions is permitted in cross-examina- 
tion. The reporter, however, is un- 
wise in ever using this form of 
question. He should not occupy the 
place of a cross-examiner. Such 
questions may easily influence the 
ignorant and suggestible, and thus 
build up a false fabric of purported 
fact. 

Heresay testimony, with few ex- 
ceptions, is inadmissible in courts. 
The reasons given are, that the 
party who made the original state- 
ment was not under oath when he 
made it, and that the party against 
whom the statement operates has no 
opportunity to cross-examine the 
original speaker. These reasons 
manifestly are not applicable to re- 
porting for newspapers. The re- 
porter, nevertheless, may wisely be 
cautious in the use of hearsay state- 
ments. He should make every effort 
to find the original speaker and 
question him. Modern investigations 
have shown that statements are rare- 
ly reported accurately even with the 


*Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp. 342-343. 
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best of faith and this variable error 
should be taken into account by the 
reporter’. 

While in general questions calling 
for the conclusions of witnesses are 
inadmissible, expert testimony may 
be presented in court. The reporter 
may wisely apply the same principle. 
He should not seek the conclusions 
of the ignorant witness whom he 
questions as to objective facts, but 
he should not hesitate on important 
issues to go to expert authority. 
Certain stories, particularly those 
dealing with mental abnormalities, 
with scientific discovery, and with 
other classes of technical facts, are 
incomplete without interpretation 
by recognized authorities. The only 
caution the reporter need here take, 
is in making sure that he is consult- 
ing an actual authority, and not a 
faker. 

There are no fixed legal rules for 
determining the credibility of wit- 
nesses. This is a matter of phychol- 
ogy rather than of law. Psycholog- 
ical conclusions have been to some 
extent transferred to the court 
room, and every lawyer, judge, and 
jury apply them. Among these are 
the inherent probability or improb- 
ability of the purported facts to 
which the witness testified, his ap- 
pearance and manner while testify- 
ing, his reputation for veracity, and 
the personal interest that he may or 
may not have in the point at issue. 
All these may wisely be considered 
by the reporter. Many reporters are 
lead astray by failing to consider the 
last-mentioned point, personal inter- 
est of an individual. Also the re- 
porter sometimes considers that the 
holding of a high office, or business 
or social prestige, is a mark of verac- 
ity. It is on these rocks, rather than 
any others, that American reporters 
who cover European news inaccu- 
rately, go ashore. Nearer home, the 
same statement may be applied to 
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political and business reporting. 

It is a further legal practice jot 
to accept uncorroborated statements. 
The statutes specifically provide 
against the acceptance of such state. 
ments in certain classes of cases, 
notably treason and assaults upon 
women. In actual practice strong 
corroboration is required in lj 
cases. This is one of the oldest and 
most honored legal practices, refer. 
red to specifically in the scriptures 
and in earlier works that deal with 
legal enactments. 


A reporter may wisely consider a 
person’s apparent ability to observe 
accurately. On this subject insufi- 
cient stress is laid in courts of law. 
It involves a witness’ general ac. 
curacy of mind and frequently also 
his basic knowledge of technical 
matters. 


In applying rules of evidence pre- 
vailing in courts of law the reporter 
will use common sense and the judg- 
ment of an intelligent man. The 
rules of evidence laid down for 
courts are intended principally for 
the assistance of relatively ignorant 
men, such men as make up a jury, 
in arriving at the facts. A judge 
taking testimony alone ordinarily al 
lows a somewhat wider latitude. 
In general, howeevr, he holds to 
these rules, because experience has 
demonstrated their usefulness. The 
reporter, if properly trained in his 
profession, may adopt to a consider- 
able extent the practice of the 
judge. 

The vast importance of evidence 
to the reporter makes it highly de- 
sirable that training in the evalu- 
tion of evidence be given in every 
school that aims to make profes 
sional preparation for journalism. 
There are approximately one hun- 


TFor detailed discussions of this matter, see 
Locard, L’enquete Criminelle et les Methods Scien 
tifiques, Munsterberg, On the Witness Stand, and 
Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System, pp. 318-327. 
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dred American works on evidence 
now in print. Most of these are 
elaborate, and a number are highly 
technical. It cannot be expected 
that a student not making a spe- 
cialty of law shall familiarize him- 
self with more than a few of the 
hooks. Therefore, instead of follow- 
ing the customary plan of attaching 
a detailed bibliography to a research 
paper, the writer has determined to 
conclude with a _ selected list of 
works which will be of actual value 
to students of journalism in the con- 
sideration of evidence. 


SELECTED Book LIstT 

Arnold, G. F. Psychology Applied to 
Legal Evidence and Other Constructions 
of Law. London: Thacker and Company. 

Gulson, J. R. The Philosophy of Proof 
in its Relation to the English Law of 
Judicial Evidence. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 

Lawson, J. D. Expert and Opinion Evi- 


dence. Chicago: T. H. Flood and 
Company. 

Lippmann, Walter. Public Opinion. pp. 
338-357. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company. 

Locard, Edmond. L’Enquénte Crimi- 
nelle et les Méthodes Scientifiques. Paris: 
Ernest Flammarion. 

Moore, C. C. Treatise on Facts. North- 
port, N. Y.: Edward Thompson Company. 

Munsterberg, Hugo. On the Witness 
Stand. Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 
and Company. 

Osborn, A. S. The Problem of Proof, 
Especially as Exemplified in Disputed 
Document Trials. Albany, N. Y.: M. 
Bender and Company. 

Thayer, James B. A Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence. Chapters 5, 6, 10, 
11, 12. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 

Wellman, Francis L. The Art of Cross- 
Examination. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Wigmore, John Henry. Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence, Vol. I, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 
4. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 


Tue Detrroir Nrws STYLE 


Superior to many texts in journalism 
is the Style Book of the Detroit News, 
revised edition, recently published. Al- 
though primarily intended, one supposes, 
as a guidpost for members of the Detroit 
News Editorial sta®, its one hundred 
pages are packed with suggestions to 
develop good writing, with standards for 
the copyreader and with statements of 
the ideals of journalism. Unlike most 
style books, it is superlatively interesting. 
It lives up to its own suggestion to be 
“as bright as possible, but never sacrific- 
ing solid information for brilliancy.” The 
colyumist could learn the art of brilliant 
yet forceful paragraphing from a study 
of this style book. 

The usual rules for style are there, but 
more comprehensively and clearly stated. 
The names of institutions frequently 
mentioned in News copy are thoroughly 
listed. The copyreader finds not a dull 
compendium of rules for writing heads, 
but a section filled with brilliant illus- 
tration, thrusting home the principles. 

Good writing is emphasized by excerpts 
from the advice of those who should 
know how it’s done. Charles Anderson 
Dana, the Duke of Argyll, Flaubert, Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Stevenson, Lowell 


are given an opportunity to talk to the 
newspaper writer. 

Codes of ethics of Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, former president Warren Harding, 
Prof. F. N. Scott of the University of 
Michigan, and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors are reproduced. 

Fundamental principles of the laws of 
libel are set forth in clear, intelligible 
language. 

The book is edited by A. L. Weeks. 

To make an excellent book even more 
useful, the work has been published in 
a convenient pocket size bound in cloth 
and thoroughly indexed.—L. H. 


C. I. P, A. ENTERTAINS 885 


Even after cutting down the number 
of delegates from any one school or pub- 
lication the Central Interscholastic Press 
association, known as the C. I. P. A., was 
confronted by 885 delegates when its fifth 
annual convention opened at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently. The delegates 
represented 121 cities, 198 schools, and 
307 publications. High school newspapers, 
magazines and annuals from forty states 
were entered in the All-American con- 
tests. Professor E. Marion Johnson was 
director of the convention. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS OF 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


The following general principles and 
special standards for education in prep- 
aration for the profession of journalism 
were unanimously adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of American Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism at 
their annual meetings in Chicago on 
December 29 to 31, 1924, upon recom- 
mendation of the Council on Education 
for Journalism, consisting of Willard G. 
Bleyer, University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; Eric W, Allen, University of Ore- 
gon; John W. Cunliffe, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Nelson A. Crawford, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; and Joseph 
S. Myers, Ohio State University: 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Because of the importance of news- 
papers and periodicals to society and 
government, adequate preparation is as 
necessary for all persons who desire to 
engage in journalism as it is for those 
who intend to practice law or medicine. 
No other profession has a more vital 
relation to the welfare of society and to 
the success of democratic government 
than has journalism. No other profession 
requires a wider range of knowledge or 
greater ability to apply such knowledge 
to current events and problems than does 
journalism. Adequate preparation for 
journalism, therefore, must be sufficiently 
broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of 
knowledge, and sufficiently practical to 
show the application of the knowledge to 
the practice of journalism. 


Under present conditions the best 
means of acquiring this essential knowl- 
edge and of learning its application is a 
four-year course of study in a college or 
university, including such subjects as 
history, economics, government and poli- 
tics, sociology, literature, natural science, 
and psychology or philosophy. Not mere- 
ly acquisition of knowledge but en- 
couragement to independent thinking and 
fearless search for truth should be the 
purpose of all courses in preparation for 
the profession of journalism. Instruction 
in all subjects in the curriculum should 
be vitalized by research and contact with 
current developments, on the part of in- 
structors. 


Preparation for journalism should also 
include instruction and practice in joyr. 
nalistic technique, and consideration of 
the responsibility of the journalist to go. 
ciety. All instruction in journalisy 
should be based on a recognition of the 
function of the newspaper and other pub- 
lications in society and government, anj 
should not be concerned merely with de. 
veloping proficiency in journalistic tech. 
nique. The aims and methods of jp. 
struction should not be those of a trade 
school but should be the same standard 
as those of other professional schools and 
colleges. 

Since a liberal education is recognized 
as essential for the journalist, the amount 
of instruction in journalistic technique 
should not constitute so large a part of 
the four-year course as to exclude courses 
in other essential subjects. Although 
courses in the technique of journalism 
will naturally be concentrated in the last 
two years of the four-year course, stu. 
dents in these years should also have the 
opportunity to pursue advanced work in 
such subjects as economics, government 
and politics, history and literature. 

In all courses in journalism, as in 
courses in other subjects, instruction 
should be given by teachers with ade. 
quate preparation. The requirements for 
instructors in journalism should include 
at least a bachelor’s degree as well as 
practical journlaistic experience. More 
over, instruction in journalism should be 
vitalized by contact with current jour- 
nalistic conditions, on the part of in- 
structors. 

II, STANDARDS OF EDUCATION 
FOR JOURNALISM 

On the basis of these general principles 
which should determine standards of edu- 
eation for journalism, the following spe 
cific requirements are considered essen- 
tial: 

1. That instruction in preparation for 
journalism shall be organized as a separ- 
ate academic unit; e. g., a department, 
course, or school of journalism; with a 
dean, director, or professor at its head. 

2. That the* successful completion of 
four years’ work in a college or univer- 
sity, consisting of not less than 120 
semester units, be required for a bach- 
elor’s degree in the department, course, or 
school of journalism. 

3. That the form of the bachelor’s de 
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gree granted shall indicate that the stu- 
jent upon whom it is conferred has suc- 
cessfully completed the requirements for 
qa degree in journalism; e. 9., bachelor of 
arts in journalism; bachelor of science, 
course in journalism; bachelor of jour- 
nalism. 

4. That the four-year course required 
for the bachelor’s degree in journalism 
shall normally include history, economics, 
government and politics, sociology, liter- 
ature, natural science, and psychology or 
philosophy. A reading knowledge of at 
least one modern foreign language is de- 
sirable. 

5. That the courses offered in journal- 
ism shall afford instruction and practice 
in reporting, copy reading, editorial 
writing, and the writing of special 
articles; and instruction in the history 
of journalism, and the principles, or 
ethics, of journalism (with particular 
reference to the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the journalist to society), and 
the law of the press. 

6. That in courses in journalism re- 
quiring writing and copy reading, the stu- 
dents shall have the advantage of con- 
stant individual criticism of the work by 
competent instructors, not by students or 
other assistants; and that as far as pos- 
sible students shall be given the benefit 
to be derived from seeing their work in 
print. 

7. That in courses in newspaper report- 
ing students shall be required to cover 
regular news assignments, and that they 
shall have the benefit of constant critic- 
ism by competent instructors, not stu- 
dents or assistants, on the manner in 
which they handle such assignments. 

8. That students shall not receive 
academic credit for practical journalistic 
work unless such work is done under the 
immediate supervision of an instructor 
in journalism as a part of a regular col- 
lege course in journalism. 

9. That the number of instructors in 
journalism shall be sufficient to insure 
careful attention to the individual needs 
of the students in the _ instructor’s 
courses, and that the amount of class and 
laboratory work required of each instruc- 
tor shall not exceed that of instructors in 
similar departments, such as that of 
English composition. 

10. That instructors in journalism 
shal be encouraged to carry on research 
work and to contribute to the literature 
of the subject. 

1l. That a collection of the standard 
books on various phases of journalism 
shall be available for the use of the stu- 
dents, and that students be required to 


familiarize themselves with these books. 
Sufficient laboratory equipment shall also 
be available for use in connection with in- 
struction in the technique of journalism. 

12. That the standards of admission 
to and graduation from the department, 
course, or school of journalism shall be 
sufficiently high to prevent students lack- 
ing in knowledge, ability, and proficiency 
from obtaining a degree in journalism. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


MINUTES 
Annual meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 29, 30, 31, 1924. 


The convention was called to order by 
President J. W. Piercy at 1:45 p. m., 
Monday, December 29, 1924, and the pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions was 
taken up. At the evening smoker Presi- 
dent Piercy announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 
Audit—John E. Drewry, Georgia. 
Nominations—F. W. Beckman, Iowa State 

College; 
Grant M. Hyde, Wisconsin; 
Helen O. Mahin, Kansas. 
Resolutions—N. A. Crawford, Kansas 
State; 
J. S. Myers, Ohio State; 
M. Virginia Garner, Mercer. 
Publicity—R. R. Barlow, Minnesota; 
L. W. Murphy, Illinois; 
N. A. Crawford, Kansas State. 
Next Convention—E. A. Allen, Oregon; 
W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin; 
J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia. 

On Monday evening the report of the 
committee on research was presented by 
W. G. Bleyer, chairman. The committee 
reported that plans were being made with 
the joint committee of the Association 
of American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and upon the promise of a 
gift of a substantial sum from an out- 
side source to survey the forces working 
to mould public opinion in the United 
States—this study to include the methods 
of news-gathering both within this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bleyer the conven- 
tion voted to continue for the coming 
year the committee on research. 

Upon motion of N. A. Crawford and 
amendment moved by J. W. Cunliffe the 
convention voted the appointment of a 
Council on Research to consist of five 
members selected jointly by the president 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and acting president of 
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the Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. The presi- 
dent of the latter association, M. L. Spen- 
cer, of Washington, was confined to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital Hospital, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, as the result of a 
tragic railway accident and could not at- 
tend the meeting of the two associations. 

On Tuesday afternoon, December 30, 
Professor Bleyer presented the report of 
the Council on Education for Journalism, 
appointed jointly by the two associations. 
Mr. Bleyer informed the association that 
the A. A. S. D. J. had voted to appropri- 
ate funds for the printing and distri- 
bution of the report to all schools, news- 
papers, and other interested parties. 

A motion was passed to amend par. 11 
of Section II of the report to include 
the following: “and that such laboratory 
equipment be provided as is essential to 
the conduct of the courses offered.” 

A motion was passed to refer the 
matter of classification of schools and de- 
partments to the Council, which was to 
be continued with its present member- 
ship for another year. The members of 
the Council are: W.G. Bleyer, Wisconsin; 
J. S. Myers, Ohio State; N. A. Crawford, 
Kansas State; E. W. Allen, Oregon; and 
J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia. 

President Piercy annuonced the ap- 
pointment of the following members as 
the Council on Research: W. G. Bleyer, 
Wisconsin, chairman; M. L. Spencer, 
Washington; J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia; 
F. W. Scott, Illinois; Walter Williams, 
Missouri. 

The appointments were approved by 
the convention. 

The report of L. W. Murphy, editor of 
The Bulletin, was presented and accepted. 
A cash balance over all expenses was 
reported by Mr. Murphy after the pub- 
lication of the first three numbers of 
The Bulletin in printed form. 

The following recommendations by Mr. 
Murphy were approved: that the sub- 
scription price of $2.00 be continued dur- 
ing the coming year; that the editor of 
The Bulletin have authority to use the 
income from subscription in whatever 
manner he may see fit for the betterment 
of The Bulletin; and that the present 
size and form of The Bulletin be con- 
tinued. 

A motion was passed to express to 
Editor Murphy the thanks of the mem- 
bers for his splendid work in getting 
the Bulletin started; for the quality of 
the numbers of the Bulletin issued by 
him. 

At the business meeting Wednesday 
morning, December 31, a motion was 


Is Journalism Safe 
Without a Knowledge 
of Law? 


Publishers, Printers, Journalists, 
advertising men and writers must 
have a knowledge of the laws affect. 
ing their work if they would avoid 
trouble—very often of a_ serious 
nature. “Newspaper Law”, a con- 
pilation of the laws affecting Jour. 
nalism in all its phases, has just 
been published in book form and is 
the most valuable reference book 
ever offered to the publishing and 


allied trades. 


It is especially valuable to the stu- 
dent of Journalism for it points out 
many of the dangers usually learned 
only through costly experience. 


Send for your copy of Newspaper Law; 
today! Pay the postman $2.50 on de- 
livery and if for any reason you wish to 
return it any time within ten days you 
may do so at our expense. 


PORTE - PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
952 East 21st South St. 
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passed to instruct the president to ap- 
point a committee to work with a similar 
committee of the A. A. S. D. J. to study 
relations between professional frater- 
nities and sororities and the teaching of 
journalism. 

The following report of the committee 
on resolutions was presented and ac- 
cepted: 

Resolved, That the association extend 
its thanks to the several speakers from 
outside its membership who have ad- 
dressed it. 

Resolved, That the association express 
its appreciation of the services of its of- 
ficers both in preparing the program of 
the convention and in carrying on the 
other activities of the organization. 

Resolved, That the association com- 
mend The Journalism Bulletin, so effec- 
tively conducted by Professor L. W. 
Murphy, and urge its members to co- 
operate in making the publication of in- 
creasing usefulness; that it thank the 
Association of American Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism for its subsidy 
to the publication. 

Resolved, That in preparing the pro- 
gram for the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation the executive committee be re- 
quested to seek variation from recent 
meetings in subject matter and personnel, 
and be further requested to notify per- 
sons on the program at least sixty days 
in advance, and to furnish the complete 
program to all members of the associa- 
tion at least thirty days in advance. 

Resolved, that a banquet or other 
social event form a part of the next con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the dates of the next 
convention be so set that the meetings 
of this association and of the Associa- 
tion of American Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism shall not overlap. 

Resolved, That for the next convention 


» the executive committee be requested to 


name, well in advance, an individual, 
rather than a committee, to co-operate 
with the press in giving publicity to the 
convention. 

Resolved, That the association com- 
mend the increasing contributions made 
by its members to the literature of the 
profession of journalism, and urge its 
members to extend these activities still 
further. 

N. A. Crawford, 

J. S. Myers, 

Virginia Garner, 
Committee. 

A motion was passed instructing the 
secretary-treasurer to send a telegram 


The Newspaper and 
the Historian 


BY LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 
Net $7.50 

An extremely important book. 

Considers the essential characters- 


istics of the newspaper as they effect 
the historian. 


The Newspaper and 
Authority 


BY LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 


Net $7.50 


The second work by Miss Salmon, 
dealing with the Press. An attempt 
to discover how far the restrictions 
placed on the newspaper press by ex- 
ternal authority have limited its 
serviceableness for the historian in 
his attempt to reconstruct the past. 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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for the association expressing its sym- 
pathy to M. L. Spencer, University of 
Washington, president of the A. A. S. D. 
J., at the loss of his daughter and the 
injuries incurred by him and by Mrs. 
Spencer in the wreck of the train which 
was bringing Mr. and Mrs. Spencer and 
their six-month-old daughter to Mrs. 
Spencer’s former home in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, and to this convention. 

The recommendations of the nomina- 
tions committee were read and the nom- 
inees elected to office for the coming 
year: 

President—N. A. Crawford, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; 

Vice-President—M. G. Osborne, Louisi- 
ana; 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. R. 
Minnesota; 

Editor—L. W. Murphy, Illinois; 


Barlow, 


Additional Members of Executive Cop. 
mittee—J. W. Piercy, Indiana, retiring 
president; Miss Ethel Outland, Coe (9). 
lege. 

The committee on the next convention 
recommended that the association meet 
in 1925 in New York City and that the 
programs of this association and the 
Associations of American Schools and De. 
partments of Journalism be arranged go 
as not to overlap. 

The report of the committee on next 
convention was approved by the conven. 
tion. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
attached to these minutes, was read and 
approved. 

President Piercy then declared the con. 
vention adjourned. 

R. R. BARLOW, 


December 31, 1924. Secretary-Treasurer, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT A. A. T. J. 


Receipts: 


Balance on hand December 27, 1923 
133 membership dues at $3.00 
14 membership dues at $2.00 
4 additional payments on dues 


from A. A. C. N. B. for 1923 programs 
from A. A. S. D. J. for 1923 programs 


5 Bulletin subscriptions at $2.00 


Expenditures: 


to typing 1923 minutes, Hotel LaSalle 


F. W. Beckman for telegrams 
Lund Press for ptg., directory 
Lund Press for ptg., programs 
envelopes 

stamps 


$480.93 


mimeographing 1923 convention reports 


mimeo letters 


L. W. Murphy, incidentals on Bulletin 
L. W. Murphy, ptg. Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, including 


page ad at $20 
Univ. Ptg. Co., letterheads 
Grace Kronberg for mimeo work 


L. W. Murphy, ptg. Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2 


stamps 
telegram to L. W. Murphy 


express on reports of Council on Ed. ~-------------------- 


stamps 

Acme Cire. Co. for mimeo work 
Univ. Ptg. Co. for letterheads 
Univ. Ptg. Co. for 1924 programs 


L, W. Murphy ptg. Bulletin, Vol 1, No. 3, including $20.00 for 


100 extra copies printed 


telephone speakers, 1924 convention 


Total expenditures— 


324.11 


BALANCE: $156.82 
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CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING 

Teachers interested in advertising and 
in community journalism may find some- 
thing of value in “Community Advertis- 
ing’ by Don E. Mowry, chamber of com- 
merce executive and chairman of the ex- 
tension committee, community advertis- 
ing department, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The book treats the 
following subjects: 

Community building, Campaign Circles, 
Listing Assets, Correcting Liabilities, 
Developing Personality, Value of Re- 
search, Securing Funds, Economic Found- 
ations, Prestige and Good Will, Conven- 
tions and Publicity, Tourist Business, 
Town and Country, Residents and Set- 
tlers, Business Advertising Agency, The 
Chamber of Commerce, Schools and 
Churches, Women Voters and Civic Clubs, 
The Railroads, Financial Institutions, 
Real Estate Dealers, The Public Utilities, 
Insurance Companies, Other Agencies, 
Direct Mail, Radio—Silver Screen, The 


Newspapers, Technical Journals, Farm 
Publications, Exhibits and Expositions, 
Posters—Outdoor Display, National Mag- 
azine Advertising, The Budget Analysis, 
Research and Market Studies, An Ad- 
vertising Plan, Influence of Art, The 
Literature, Operation of the Campaign, 
City Accomplishments, Town and Coun- 
try Accomplishments, State Accomplish- 
ments. 

The Cantwell Company, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is the publisher. 


Rapio REPORTS 

Supplying college news for a radio 
news service is a new duty recently as- 
sumed by the Department of Industrial 
Journalism at the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis. The college main- 
tains its own radio set which broadcasts 
musical programs and educational lec- 
tures in addition to the news service. 

News material supplied for broadcast- 
ing three times a week includes general 


Your Dues are Due 


$480.93 


The annual membership fees of the 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism are now payable for 
the academic year. This means that 
your membership expired last June. 

Payment of dues at this time will 
bring you four issues of The Journal- 
ism Bulletin and the official records 
and privileges of the organization. 

Send in your $3 today to R. R. 
Barlow, secretary-treasurer, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


324.11 


$156.82 
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campus news such as athletic stories, 
coming and past events, and personal ac- 
tivities and achievements of students. 
Some of the material is selected from the 
college daily, “The Barometer,” while 
other news is written up exclusively for 
the radio service. The news broadcast 
begins early in the evening and averages 
fifteen minutes in length. 


Bie YEAR AT OHIO STATE 

The department of journalism of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, has an 
enrollment of 220, the largest in its 
history. Twenty-five of the students are 
seniors, and three are doing graduate 
work in the department. Although a 
four-year course is offered, students are 
not actually enrolled until their sopho- 
more year. 

Of the twenty-five graduates in journal- 
ism of last June, twenty-one are now 
doing active journalistic work. Thomas 
H. Revere, of Baltimore, Md., a senior in 
the department of journalism, is this 
year’s editor of the Lantern, university 
daily. Ruth Turner, of Columbia, Ohio, 
also a senior, is business manager, the 
first woman business manager since the 
paper became a daily in 1914. 


Books AND THE Busy MAN 
Dean Eric W. Allen, of the University 
of Oregon school of journalism, talked 
before the Advertising Men’s Association 
of Portland, November 7 on “The Place 
of Books in the Busy Man’s Program”. 


A HELP oN ANNUALS 

The Art Crafts Guild, inc., 500 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, publishes a 
magazine called the Art Crafts Review 
which is devoted to the problems of 
school annuals. Photography, advertis- 
ing art, page layout, cartoon work, color 
work for insert pages and special sec- 
tions, receive special attention. The 
problems of selling the book, selling the 
advertising, organizing the staff, plan- 
ning, printing, and binding, are treated 
in special articles from time to time. The 
magazine is practical and is proving help- 
ful to high school students and advisors. 


H. F. HENpDRICHS 

H. F. Hendrichs, contributor of the 
article on Newspaper Valuation, which 
appears in this issue, is president of the 
H. F. Hendrichs Agency, newspaper 
brokerage of New York, Los Angeles, and 
Litchfield, Illinois. He has been a news- 
paperman for more than thirty years and 
has had twenty years experience in buy- 
ing and selling newspaper property. 


The Merk _In Issue 

March issue o Journalism Bulletin 
include a review of the new Pulitzer biegveghe te 
Dr. Talcott Williams the first director of Pe 
Columbia University School of Journalism, a 
nalism bibliography for 1924 prepared by N A 
Crawford, A. A. S. representative on the 
staff of The Bulletin, a discussion of the teachin 
of magazine writing and the magazine by John Ee 
Drewry of the University of Georgia School of 
magne a review of the relationship of the col. 
ege and high school course in journalism by Grant 
M. Hyde of the University of Wisconsin, an article 
on a proposed course in news values and news anal 
ysis by the editor. Other material is in preparation 


Epiror1aL WRITING 
“Editorial Writing,” by Dr. M. Lyle § 
director of the University of Washineton eo 
of journalism, will be reviewed in an early issye 
of The Bulletin by Dean Eric W. Allen of the 
University of Oregon school of journalism. The 
book is published by the Houghton Mifflin company, 


MaGasineE MAKERS 


Pioneering in the field of magazine writing and 
magazine study as a distinct division of journal 
istic work is “Some Magazines and Magazine 
Makers” by Professor John E. Drewry of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia. Among the magazines on which in- 
formation of historical and contemporary value is 
given are the Literary Digest, Ladies Home Jour 
nal, American Review of Reviews, North American 
Review, World’s Work, Outlook, American Mer 
cury, Atlantic Monthly, Century, Current History, 
National Geographic, Scribners, Saturday Evening 
Post, Country Life in America, Cosmopolitan, 
Vanity Fair, and Harpers. Glimpses of Great 
Writers are given the reader in a section devoted 
to Edward Bok, Ellery Sedgwick, George 
Horace Lorimer, John M. Siddal, Sherwood Ander 
son, Frank H. Simmonds, George Pattullo, Charles 
W. Eliot, Issac F. Marcosson, Stark Young, Kath- 
leen' Norris, Booth Tarkington, and others. A chap 
ter on the magazine writer and his problems and 
a bibiliography form a part of the book. 


FREEDOM OF THE Press 


“Freedom of the Press,”’ by Arthur S. Dawson, 
M. S., in Journalism, Columbia University, is a 
recent adition to the literature on the legal aspects 
of “qualified privilege”. The chapter headings fol- 
low: The Scope of Qualified Privilege, Development 
of the Libel Law in England, Publication of Parli- 
mentary Debates, The Struggle in America, Re- 
porting Legislative Proceedings, Present State of 
Qualifed Privilege, Qualified Privilege as Prere- 
uisite of Democracy. The book is published by 
the Columbia University Press. 


Tue FREEMAN Book 

It is good news to many that the genius re- 
flected in the pages of The Freeman for the past 
four years will live in the form of “‘The Freeman 
Book” recently published by B. W. Huebsch, ine. 
Here under a half dozen headings are marshalled 
current comment, editorials, miscellany, middle 
articles, book reviews, and a reviewer's note book. 
Here are articles and briefs by such thinkers and 
writers as Albert Jay Nock, Francis Neilson, Harold 
Kellock, Van yck Brooks, Charles A. Beard, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Edward Townsend Booth, 
Lincoln Steffens, Henry Logan Stuart, Edwin Muir, 
Walter Pritchard Eaton, Walter G. Fuller, William 
Henry Chamberlain, and a dozen others. While 
a few of the well known writers of the Freeman 
are not represented in the book it contains so 
much that is keen and stimulating that it will 
interest teachers of journalism generally, and par- 
ticularly those who devote time to the editorial and 
critical types of writing. 
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F outstanding inter- 
est to all Teachers 


York World in 1898; before 
and Students of that he had been Albany 
Journalism —a distin- Correspondent and City 2i- 


guished and thrilling biog- 


raphy of the man who Authors’ Club, New York. 
made “The World”. 


JOSEPH PULITZER © 


His Life and Letters 
By DON C. SEITZ 


Everybody interested in Journalism will find 
Joseph Pulitzer—His Life and Letters both stimulat- 
ing and inspiring—a must .book of the first 
importance. 

Don .C. Seitz, for many years the intimate friend 
and associate of Joseph Pulitzer, has spent more 
than twelve years gathering material for this 
biography. 

Pulitzer’s youthful struggles after landing in 
America, his journalistic apprenticeship in St. 
Louis, his tempestuous political career, his court- 
ship, the meteoric accumulation of his newspaper 
fortune, his fearless editorial crusading, and the im- 
perial splendor with which he cruised around the 
world, surrounded by a staff of six secretaries—all 
these are vividly chronicled by Mr. Seitz. 

Countless letters, telegrams, radio dispatches and 
office memoranda from the files of The World and 
from the personal archives of Joseph Pulitzer are 
woven into the story of this amazing career. They 
all crackle with the personality that made 63 Park 
Row one of the most famous addresses in modern 
Journalism, ‘They constitute a record that is histo- 
rically and professionally priceless. More than that, 
they make irresistibly fascinating reading, for they Stallings. 
take the reader behind the scenes. 

Here is drama. Here is the living spirit of the Here is 
highest type of American newspaper. Here is the a 
story behind “Accuracy, Terseness, Accuracy”. * ” 

You will not find it necessary to list this biography mus 
as “required reading”. Your students will take up 
this volume with eagerness, and will find their high- 
est expectations more than realized. 


478 pages—23 plates—complete index—price $5.00. 
For sale at your book store or write directly to the publishers, 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


37 West 57 Street New York City 


peper- 


The Journalism Bulletin 


A Professional Magazine 


Official publication of the American Association of Teachers and 
Departments of Journalism and the Association of American Schools nd 
Departments of Journalism contains information that should be in the 
’ hands of all teachers and students of journalism. 


During the past year it has been added to the libraries of schools 
of journalism throughout the country; teachers of English, teachers of 
journalism, university libraries, students of journalism, and practicing 
hnewspapermen have expressed an interest in it and in many cases are |e 
coming regular subscribers. 


Tue Journatism BULLETIN prints a record of the important actions 
taken by the journalism associations, a record of the action of the Council 
on Education for Journalism, principles and standards for professional 
courses in journalism. 


Contributions include articles on the teaching of various journalism 
subjects, on research in journalism, on methods of improving the pro- 
fession, on achievements of men and projects, on books and articles dealing 
with journalism, on schools and departments, all written by outstanding 
journalists. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


_ . Bend $2 to The Journalism Bulletin, University of Mlinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Send it today so that you will be sure to get the next copy. 


Teachers of journalism are urged to become members of the American Associa 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. The membership fee is $3 and includes a subscrip- 
tion to The Journalism Bulletin. Membership dues should bé sent to R. R. Barlow, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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